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| Stonehenge 


Henry of Huntington (1154) 
cited Stonehenge as the second 
wonder of the four wonders of 
England, and various theories 
have been advanced to explain its 
origin. 





The popular view is that it was 
built about 2000/1700 B.C. 
as a Druidical Temple to the 
Sun. 


Originally circular in formation 


weigh from twenty to forty tons. 
The Hele Stone, the middle 
trilithon and the altar stone are 
in line with the first rays of 
the rising sun on the longest 
day each summer. 

Whatever the purpose of this 
ancient pile, it affords 
striking proof to-day 
of its strength and 
endurance. 
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THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO. 


Symbols of Endurance 


For over half a century, Avon has used a represent- 
ation of Stonehenge as its trade mark, symbolic 
of the strength and endurance built into every 


product which bears its name. 


Because other demands of greater urgency must be 


devote all its resources and energy to your 
service. Meantime, its endeavour is to help to 
meet the demands of war, to maintain the 


highest standard of quality, and to 






continue vital research and 


development work. 


(ESTD. 1885), MELKSHAM, WILTS. 

































(2 part K 4 the circle still Si | met first, Avon regrets that there is some delay ; 
some of the stones are syenite, | ; : 4 
which does not occur locally, and | in meeting normal requirements of tyres and ; 
are believed to have been brought | general rubber goods. 
from Wales, a distance of about | 4 
18c miles. The larger stones But when happier times return, Avon will again f 
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THE FAMOUS HOME OF “THE BELLS OF ST. CLEMENT’S” REDUCED BY ENEMY AIR ACTION TO A NOBLE SHELL: 
: A NEW DRAWING OF THE TWICE-BOMBED AND NOW BURNT-OUT WREN CHURCH OF ST, CLEMENT DANES, STRAND. 

















island"’ church of St. Clement Danes, built from Wren’s design in 1681 | Johnson was a familiar worshipper for many years, was completely burnt out. 
he site of a much earlier building traditionally believed to be the burial- The walls, however, and the 115-ft. high tower which contained the celebrated 
f Harold Harefoot and other Danes, has twice suffered damage from | peal of bells are still happily standing, and the familiar statue of Johnson 


enemy bombings, and in a recent raid the handsome interior, where Dr. Samuel | facing--Temple Bar is intact. (Drawn by Flight Lieut, Austin Blomfield.) 
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WEEK ago I showed how Britain, at the close 
of 1807—that is, after more than four years of 
unbroken war against her terrible adversary, the 
Napoleonic Empire—found herself arrayed against the 
whole of Europe: almost the entire civilised world 
as it then existed. After his successive and crushing 
defeats of her allies—Austria, Prussia and Russia— 
the great despot, acting now in conjunction with 
those former partners of Britain, turned his un- 
divided attention to the destruction of this island. 
For not only did our proud island refuse 
to compromise and make its peace with 
the aggressor on the basis of an unjust 
status quo, but the co-existence of its 
freedom of action and criticism with his 
own system of universal despotic rule 
was a perpetual affront and menace to 
Napoleon. He was their heir to Charle- 
magne, he declared. But Britain, he 
knew, would never acknowledge a 
Charlemagne. Either freedom had to be 
exterminated or the cause of despotism 
itself would fail. 


With the Continental Decrees closing 
the ports of Europe to British ships, 
Napoleon felt that his triumph was 
assured. He had only to keep those ports 
closed long enough for the belligerent shop- 
keepers to cry for mercy. For their markets 
were their life, and where else but in sub- 
jected Europe could they look for markets? 
It was in vain for them to send their ill- 
conceived and ill-co-ordinated expeditions 
to seize towns in the Spanish South 
American colonies ; it was in vain for them 
to look for compensating trade in their 
own former colonies in North America. 
The total population of the New World in 
those days was not sufficient to absorb a 
fraction of the exports on which mercantile 
Britain depended for her existence. During 
the summer and autumn of 1807 Napoleon 
frequently recurred in his letters and 
speeches to the doom that was soon to 
befall his last and most obstinate foes. 
‘“‘ I have reason to hope,’ he wrote of his 
latest trade embargo, “‘ that this measure , 
will strike England to the heart.’’ ‘“‘ The 
Party which prevails at London has pro- 
claimed the principe of perpetual war,” 
declared his War Minister in a style 
since made familiar by Goebbels, ‘“ and 
the expedition against Copenhagen has 
revealed its criminal intentions.  l- 
though the indignation of all Europe is 
raised against England ; although France 
never had such numerous armies, there is 
not yet enough. The Englishinfluence must 
be attacked wherever it exists, until the 
moment whentheaspect of so manydangers 
shall induce England to remove from her 
councils the oligarchs who direct them, and 
to confine the administration to men wise 
and capable of reconciling the love and 
interest of the country with the interest 
and love of mankind.” 


With the close of the year, Portugal— 
after an ignominious but useless submission 
by its frightened rulers in which they 
declared their adhesion to “‘ the cause of 
the Continent,’’ followed by a timely eleventh- 
hour flight under British naval protection—fell to the 
all-conquering French armies. Only Sweden, or 
rather, its lunatic Sovereign—for the country, tired 
of his misrule, was by now strongly pro-French in 
sympathy out of sheer war-weariness—clung uselessly 
for a few last months to the English alliance. Such 
was the state of affairs when, in the late spring of 
1808, Napoleon—as part of his plan for expelling the 
British from the Mediterranean and so dominating 


the Middle East—summoned his vassals, the King. 


and Heir Apparent of Spain, to Bayonne and bade 
them transfer their sovereignty to him. On March 23 
his vice-Regent, Murat, entered Madrid to keep the 
ancient throne of Spain warm for Napoleon’s brother, 
Joseph. No one expected the Spanish people to 





EAST, WHO ON MAY 


THROW IN ITS LOT WITH GENERAL DE GAULLE 


RATHER THAN OPEN UP THE MANDATE TERRITORY TO ENEMY PENETRATION. 


According to a British United Press message, on May 15 General Catroux, leader of the Free 
French Middle East Forces, sent an emissary to the French authorities in Syria telling them to 
surrender, the belief in Cairo being that he invited them to join General de Gaulle and Britain 
i General Catroux, who has played an important rdle in 
French Colonial history and was Governor of French Indo-China at the outbreak of war, declared 
on reaching London last September that the French Empire could only be saved and the 
resurrection of France ensured by a British victory. 

Corps in Algeria. Vichy’s decision to collaborate with (ee was announced on May 14. 


against German penetration into Syria. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
resist or even to object, for the Spanish people were 
already the declared allies of France and they had 
suffered for so long from misgovernment that any 
regrets for their Bourbon rulers seemed highly 
improbable. 


Yet this was precisely what the Spanish people 
did. On May 2—a day still kept reverently by every 
Spaniard with a knowledge of his country’s traditions— 
the people of Madrid rose in sudden and inexplicable 





GENERAL GEORGES CATROUX, LEADZR OF THE FREE FRENCH FORCES IN THE MIDDLE 


riot, massacred every French soldier found in the 
streets, and called loudly for their worthless but 
native Prince, the young Ferdinand. Their undis- 
ciplined tumult was quickly suppressed by Murat’s 
guns: the whiff of grapeshot applied in this case 
was thought to have done its business. Yet within 
a few weeks, without preconceived plan or any 
superior direction or co-ordination, the whole of Spain 
had risen in defiance of the invader. The French 
ruled nowhere except in their own cantonments 
and fortified lines. Beyond, every village and town 
was in open and uncontrollable rebellion. 


The effect on Europe was electric. Everywhere 
men’s hearts, heavy with the sense of the superior power 
of despotism, rose at this unexpected demonstration 


of the survival of freedom. The arrival of the 
Spanish envoys in this country—still at war with 
Spain—to ask for English help against the common 
enemy of mankind caused as great a sensation as 
Hess’s dramatic flight the other day from enslaved 
Germany. 
ever calculated. 
enthusiasm. Both parties in 
bitterly divided by partisan feeling—united in q 
whole-hearted declaration of all possible aid to the 


15 CALLED UPON THE FRENCH HIGH COMMAND IN SYRIA TO 
AND BRITAIN AGAINST GERMANY 


He formerly commanded the 19th Army 






Here was something on which no one had 
It was greeted with the wildest 
Parliament—hitherto 


brave nobles and people of Spain. Within 
a few weeks the first British troops were 
on their way to the Peninsula, com. 
manded, incidentally, by a young Anglo. 
Indian general, largely unknown to the 
British people at that time, named 
Arthur Wellesley. 


This sudden insurgence of Spain was 
the turning-point of the war. It was the 
beginning of that Spanish “ulcer” which 
Napoleon in after years declared to have 


been the main cause of his decline 
Henceforward, though the tide of his 
victories for a time continued, his star | 


was on the wane. It is true that the] 
first fine careless rapture of that symbolic | 
act of national rebellion was soon lost | 
in a dreary imbroglio of Spanish dis- 
appointments, Spanish disasters and un- | 
fulfilled Spanish boasts and promises, 7 
The British people, who then, as now, | 
knew no more of the Spanish character |§ 
than the man in the moon, grossly 
misunderstood the nature of the rising. | 
They pictured it as a sudden revelation } 
of liberal and enlightened spirit: the! 
Cortes they saw as an English Parliament 
and the leaders of the provincial Juntas as 
so many Hampdens and Sidneys. They 
failed to comprehend the real causes of 
the national revolution against Napoleon. | 
The enthusiastic support confidently ex-§ 
pected from the brave people to whose ¥ 
aid they so promptly and generously flew 
was not forthcoming ; instead, Spanish 
peasants, who had chased French officers @ 
and native Quislings in murderous packs] 
through the sunlit streets, and hurled] 
back Napoleon’s veterans from their 2 
ramparts, greeted the soldiers of Moore™ 
and Wellesley as intruders and heretics. 7% 
For at first their new red-coated allies 
seemed to the average Spaniard to suffer 
from the very defects that had made 
him court death rather than submit tof 
the French oppressor ; they were strangers} 
on Spanish soil and they were heretics.§ 
It was love of the hearth and love off 
the altar that prompted the easy-goingyy 
but brave and passionate people of Spain 
to resist the Gallic plunderer and free- 
thinker. When the war was over and 
Spain was left once more to bask ingj 
its own immemorial sunshine, a Spaniard, 
asked for his impressions of the various 
armies, friend and foe, which had marched =. 
and fought in his country during theme 
past six years, replied that they wereg 
like so many bad smells, different but 


(Planet.) equally distasteful 


The characteristics of a great people change littlege 
in a hundred years, So, as England's resistance hase 
shown, do the enduring forces which lie in the pat 
of world domination. To-day, Spain is still the samé 
country that with furious pride challenged 
Napoleon because he and his soldiers invaded thé 
privacies of Spanish domestic life and religion. The 
key to a nation’s conduct is in its own past. Savé 
for England itself, there is no land in Europe % 
passionately individualistic in the long run as >p?'Dgay 
Those who imagine that external interference (ie 
Spanish affairs is going to advance the cause © 
any foreign ideology or dictator are likely to 0© 
greatly mistaken. They are far more likely to - 
that they have stirred up a hornet’s nest wit 
there is no appeasing. 
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THE HOME GUARD’S FIRST BIRTHDAY: MOUNTING GUARD AT THE PALACE. 





























& THE HOME GUARD TAKE OVER AT BUCKINGHAM 41 SENTRIES POSTED IN THE PRECINCT OF THE PALACE, 7 Pa THE KING CHATTING TO THE HOME GUARD COM- 
4 PALACE: A SENTRY GETS HIS ORDERS. (Fox.) i RECEIVING ORDERS FROM A CORPORAL, (G.P.U.) Z \ MANDER, CAPTAIN CHARLES BROWN, (Planet.) 
Gaon 2f oe 
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$ 
HOME GUARD MARCHING TO TAKE ©VER GUARD AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
ON THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR FORMATION, 


(Keystone.) 
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The Home Guard, on May 14, the anniversary of their formation, were given the 
mounting guard at Buckingham Palace, where the 


honour of 


Rates of the 


OO OOOO LODO OOO 


THEY WERE A 


THE HOME GUARD—WESTMINSTER BATTALION—PARADING 
PRECINCT. 








IN THE PALACE #3 THE KING INSPECTING THE HOME GUARD: WITH THE KING ARE LIEUT.-GEN. 
= 
FINE-LOOKING BODY OF MEN. (Central Press.) 2% SIR B. SERGISON-BROOKE, G.O.C. LONDON, AND LT.-GEN. EASTWOOD. (Photo. News.) 
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Palace, watched by a large crowd. 





tS attentions at the hand of the enemy, remains in residence. 
Ist County of London (Westminster) Battalion, the men, headed ‘by the band 
of the Grenadier Guards, marched with the precision of veterans through the 
His Majesty came out to watch 





King, despite 


Drawn from the Charles Brown, Home 


Guard Commander, 


with whom he had a 
He then inspected the Home Guard and talked to some of the meén. 
1,700,000 strong, the Home Guard, the bulk of whom are ex-Service men over 
military age, have recently taken a prominent part in Army exercises. 


the change-over of the Guard, shook hands with the Scots Guard officer (the 
Scots Guards having kept guard before the Home Guard), and with Captain 


long chat. 
About 
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THE EYES OF A FIELD BATTERY: 


DIRECTIONAL CONTR@RE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN Bryan DEC 
say 








SKETCH 
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CONTROLLING THE FIRE OF A BATTERY OF THE NEW 25-POUNDER GUN-HOWITZER FROM A FORWARD OBSERVATION POST, DIRECTION OF WHICH IS WIRELESSED TO A 
CONTROL POST, WHERE THE RANGE IS REPORTED IMMEDIATELY BY MEGAPHONE TO AN R.A. DIRECTIONAL OFFICER: A SKETCH MADE AT RECENT ARMY EXERCISES. 








THE MECHANISED UNIT ABOVE, CALLED “THE QUAD,” USED TO HAUL THE NEW FAST-MOVING GUNS OF A 25-POUNDER FIELD ARTILLERY REGIMENT: A “QUAD,” BY THE ME EYES 
OF A WIRE-HAWSER ATTACHMENT (SHOWN IN THE REAR), CAN MOVE THE GUNS PRACTICALLY ANYWHERE, OR EXTRICATE THEM FROM ANY BOGGED OR HAZARDOUS POS! 

The British 25-pdr. gun-howitzer, the latest equipment of the Field Artillery, of artillery fire were frequently mentioned in despatches from the fr Ment A: 
which has replaced the 18-pdr. and removed from the list of Service weapons The gun, as its name implies, can be employed either as gun °F pre theervati 
the 13-pdr. of the R.H.A., has won golden opinions from gunners in action and with its longer range, greater fire power and higher rate of . section: 
against the Germans in Greece. The terrifying bursting range of our shells necessitated a large-scale reorganisation of the Royal Regiment. 1” ‘op, left 
from these guns, the destructive effect on tanks, 


‘ ches on 
and the deadly accuracy three drawings above, by our artist Captain de Grineau, from sketcbeSHiin the n 
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JRELESSED FROM A FORWARD ARMOURED POST TO GUNS. 


SKETCHES AT RECENT ARMY MANQ:UVRES. 


Pend MAY ANS 


OP dln hb 











E 
’’ EYES OF A FIELD ARTILLERY BATTERY: A FORWARD OBSERVATION OFFICER, IN A MOBILE ARMOURED OBSERVATION POST, CONTROLLING HIS BATTERY’S SHELL-BURSTS, AND 
WIRELESSED BACK TO THE CONTROL POST. 


‘mt Army exercises ‘‘ Somewhere in England,’’ are shown (right) a forward trees, is doing likewise, thus effecting a check on the accuracy of the range- 


wh ation officer watching shells bursting on a target and giving controlling judging. The third drawing shows ‘* Quads,”’ powerfully mechanised units, 
: up wie transmitted by a wireless telephonist, to the mobile control post which haul and guide the new guns into position and out, having a wire 
sket chest o th ), whence they are transmitted immediately to the artillery officer hawser attachment which enables them to extricate guns from any bogged 
ie near side of the field battery. Another F.O. post, camouflaged behind position or hazard, a type of utility power unit of great strength. 


Obsery 
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“HESTER LYNCH PIOZZI (MRS. THRALE)”: By JAMES L. CLIFFORD.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


R. JOHNSON had a great variety of friends. 
They included, beyond all the eminent members 

of The Club and the impecunious geniuses and the 
hard-driven hacks and the fallers-by-the-wayside, 
and the dons and the doctors, a number of men of 
fashion, some of whom were grave scholars, and some 
of whom were genial but rather dissipated. One was 
called Hervey, and he had a rather patchwork reputa- 
tion. But when he was criticised, Johnson came 


would have welcomed such a chronicle. When he 
was in the Hebrides with Boswell, and was told at 
Tobermory he would see the man who had written 
the history of the Macleans, Johnson replied: ‘I’d 
rather hear the history of the Thrales.’”’ who, to his thinking, was roughly an Italian organ. 

I am not sure whether Dr. Johnson meant to use the grinder. Comments on this marriage sometimes 
word in the plural. Whatever conjecture may say about overlook the fact that Mrs. Thrale, at this time, was 
other people, it is pretty certain that Mr. Thrale would not an elderly widow who had contracted an unreason. 
not have been heard of without Mrs. Thrale. He was able passion for a fascinating Dago, but a woman of 
down heavily on all his four generous feet and said : a rich brewer, born a little too soon to become auto- forty who wasn’t going to make the same mistake twice, 
“Call a dog Hervey, Sir, and I shall love him!” matically a peer, rather loose in his morals, and knew a decent man when she saw him, and was happy 

That is good enough for me and for many others inflicting endless children on his wife, who were born with him. But not so utterly devoted that she didn’t 
who regard Johnson’s judgment about inherent good- and who died. She sprang from ancient and survive his death. She celebrated her eightieth 
ness and badness, honesty and humbug as unerring. poverty-stricken ancestors, married him for reasons birthday, in 1821, by a colossal ball at Bath, 
If anybody ever writes a ook about the said Hervey on which Mr. Clifford puts the kindest interpreta- It is impossible to summarise here the contents of 

tion. “It was duty, not desire, or ’ 

regard for her mother’s happiness and 
not her own inclinations, Hester Lynch 
maintained, which led to her decision to 
marry Thrale. Romance and sentiment 
were to be renounced, rational submission 
to take their place. And this rationalisation 
of love and duty was the theme of her last 
poetical effort as a maiden, ‘ Imagination’s 
Search after Happiness,’ which appeared in 
the St. James’s Chronicle for September 10, 
1763. She tried hard to convince herself, 
but it was a half-hearted effort.” 

She had her consolations. She had 
always been ppreternaturally cultivated. 
When she was a little girl, her uncle 
had written: “‘I have some French Books 
here for Hetty, but she will be over- 
stock’d with Presents of yt. sort from 
others.”” Mr. Clifford adds: ‘‘ Not yet 
seven, Hester Lynch was already an avid 
reader, and French books had become 
more suitable presents than dolls.” And, 
as a married woman, she made her house 
at Streatham—tThrale, at least, gave her 
her head about that—a salon for all the 
intelligentsia and a home for the lonely 
widower Johnson. 

Then Thrale died, and Mrs. Thrale, with 
an effect on her friends like that of a Gretna 
Green elopement, married an Italian musician 
called Piozzi. Johnson, an old man, was 
bitter: destroyed her letters and tried 


to cut her out of his mind and heart ; and it is stij 
uncertain whether it was because he was in love with 
her, or because she, the rich wife of a distinguisheq 
brewer, had condescended to the hand of somebody 


““HESTER LYNCH THRALE”—FROM A PORTRAIT BY AN ““HESTER LYNCH PI0ZZ1”" AT SIXTY-NINE— FROM A 

UNKNOWN ARTIST, NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF THE DRAWING BY JACKSON IN I81I0, IN THE POSSESSION 
MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. OF THE JOHNSON HOUSE, GOUGH SQUARE. 

Less than 5 ft. im height, plump and deep-chested, with large, A portrait executed the year following the death of Piozzi, whom 

muscular hands, she was certainly not an imposing figure. Her she married in 1784. She was born January 16, 1741, and died 

eyes were fine and expressive, light grey in colour; her hair was at Clifton May 2, 1821. On her eightieth birthday, “ life was still 

ut brown. A promirent nose and firm chin kept her face as thrilling as when she had watched the fireworks celebrating the 

from being handsome, but animation undoubtedly made her attrac- peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. . . . To the last she was as ready as 
tive. Her “Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson, during the last ever for a dance, a joke, or a serious argument.” 

twenty years of his life,” was severely criticised by Boswell. 


this huge book. It will appeal to everybody who 

(and somebody wiil yet, amongst all those industrious knows the period, just as the endless succession of 
coral-insects who are gradually heaving up a great ; books about “ the Devonshire House Circle” appeal 
island of books with the figure of Johnson on top of to those who find an escape in the company of the 
it), we shall all welcome it and celebrate its hero. / = Duke and the Duchess, Caroline Lamb, Byron, Lady 
By the same token, we are all bound to like and admire ‘ Bessborough, Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, me a 
Mrs. Thrale, simply because Johnson did. But, for rest of them. Be assured that the Burneys and tt: 
myself, I conlens T dante feel ad drawn to her. : Berrys are in the index and the book ; with eighteenth- 

: People occasionally speculate as to where Dr. : F ’ if Se century London crashing around one’s ears, there is 

ohnson would be without Boswell. Those who ; a particular attraction in it. 
be what a tremendous figure he was, believe that But to me, Johnson’s affection apart, the lady, for 
if he hadn’t found one Boswell he would have found all her sparkle, is unattractive. I have known her 
another ; and it is demonstrable that, on the basis replicas in our own day. ‘ As Charles Eliot Norton 
of his works, and of the extra-Boswellian books ' aptly remarked, ‘ Dulness was, in her code, the un- 
about him, his legend, had no Boswell existed, would = . pardonable sin. Variety was the charm of life, and 
probably have been as great as it*is with Boswell . abe : of books. She never dwelt long on one idea. Her 
there. But a parallel question can be asked : ‘‘ Where bs : ; two most distinguishing traits were a boundless 
would Mrs. Thrale be without Johnson ? ”’ And I ‘ vitality and a never-satisfied curiosity. She was 
think that it must be admitted that she would still, oe interested in practically everything—politics, science, —_— 
by virtue of her brains, wit, and force of personality, bo : $ literature, religion—but, like Johnson, she found 
be “‘ on the map” for the delvers and the readers of Ee; ~~ ; people and social relationships the most fascinating APO 
memoirs had she never met Dr. Johnson. It was eas % i study of all. These traits found expression through P 
not she, but Elizabeth Montagu who was called ‘ The ee “Yy Ld. tt her impulse to record for others the incidents and tonditic 
Queen of the Blues”’—in other words, the Blue- % rise, "50 alana stories which she found so entertaining. Thus ye all toge 
Stockings. But she certainly was qualified to fill fs, a ee diaries and letters provide an enduring ae member 
ha , and of sufficient stature to justify a biograph ople and events, a kaleidoscopic picture of the ae we 
a ts quent elaborate scale. pi tend himecif. in THE ELDEST OF MRS. THRALE’S TWELVE CHILDREN—OF 84 aie she lived. This is her york claim to remem- include 
fact, provides the justification. Mr. Clifford himself oe eee bemeuint “ceamaroadae ‘teens brance ; this her value to the social historian orate: #8 Many 
says: “If it is objected that the intimate details of MONTHS,” PAINTED BY ZOFFANY (1733-1810). To _me her dominating sate capable 
the family on of an pg gs ema nd om “Daien SMetty,* or “Qucmn Mester,” who afteraenis became ‘ wouldn’t have carried her far without her intelig , a F 
not sufficiently interesting to warrant such minute 


Viscountess Keith, was painted by the celebrated Zoffany when wit and culture—was a desire to assert herself. Sh Eliz; 
care, I can answer only that Dr. Johnson himself only twenty months old, seated on a pillow by the side of her 


: = te ence ing now; 
dog, Belle. “She is neither remarkably big nor tall,” recorded her succeeded in her own day ; she is succeeding 


z P . . ¢ it 

mother, “ being just 34 Inches ee, but eminently pretty.” (From and, if there is another Great War, her pertinac! y T 
- a print now in the possession o' rs. Herbert Evans of Brynbella.) 

* “ Hester Lynch Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale).” By James L. Clifford. P : dy 


, ree sten, 
will carry h hrough. But I prefer Jane Aus ‘ 
Iltustrations reproduced from “ Hester Lynch Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale)” ; y wi - g think, did not. 
Iliustrated. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press ; 21s.) Courtesy of the Publishers, The Clarendon Press, Oxford. whom she might have met but, 
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THE QUEEN AND HER DAUGHTERS: 
FOUR STUDIES OF THREE CHARMING PEOPLE. 
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ABOVE are four of the most charming pictures ever taken of her Majesty the Queen, 
Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose. So far as it is possible in wartime 
sma the two Princesses spend all their available time with their parents, and, when 
te gh make up a family typical of many throughout the realm, a family in which each 
4 ao contributes all that Is possible to Britain’s war effort. The Queen's ceaseless activities 
iets known; the wartime activities of Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose 
#2 much practical gardening, and in the private grounds where once grew flowers of 
4 colours, vegetables are now sprouting under the care of small, royal, and extremely 
le hands. Even the Welsh Corgi in one of our pictures—inspired, perhaps, by the touch 
@ Princess's hand—seems to be racking his brains for a new and helpful idea. Princess 
Elizabeth was fifteen in April; Princess Margaret Rose is ten. (Marcus Adams photographs.) 
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TYPICAL OF BRITISH MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS THROUGHOUT THE LAND, QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THE YOUNG PRINCESSES 


ARE ALL CONTRIBUTING TO 


THE WAR EFFORT. 
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A “PLATTER-FULL OF PLANKTON.” 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature.” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” “ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


z Ho springs eternal in the human breast,” 


and it is always most sustaining when it is 


not contemplated against a background of hard. facts ! 
A good illustration of this I found the other day in 
my newspaper, wherein a letter appeared which 
strove to show that a possible serious shortage in our 
food supplies might be at once defeated. It assured 
us that a “ platter-full of plankton’’ was awaiting 
every one of us. We had only to set our fishing- 
fleets to work at dredging the great wide sea and 
await their arrival at the quayside! That letter sur- 
prised me. For it emanated from the House of 
Commons, and was written by a distinguished man 
of science who, for some years, was a University 
professor engaged in training young biologists. Surely 
a little reflection would have shown that there would 
be one great obstacle to surmount before that promised 
feast could begin. Could we succeed in making 
palatable food of such cargoes as had succeeded in 
running the gauntlet of the U-boats ? 

But before I go further, let me explain what 
‘ plankton ”’ is; for I feel sure that not more than 
a very few of my readers will ever have heard of it. 
Briefly, it is the term used for the innumerable hordes 
of living organisms, plant and animal, and mostly 
microscopic, which drift about at, or near, the surface 
of the sea. The kinds of organisms vary with the 
seasons.. A silk-cloth net made of the material used 
by millers in separating the various grades of flours, 
or of “‘ cheese-cloth,’’ towed behind the vessel is used 
for their capture. But so dense are their swarms, 
that a thimbleful of water scooped out of the sea 
will contain thousands! Some will be invisible to 
the naked eye, some will appear as mere specks. There 
are minute plants, and protozoa, larval molluscs, 
star-fish, and sea-urchins; larval worms and crus- 
taceans; and among the larger specimens, larval 
fishes, as well as their eggs. Here indeed is a mixed 
crowd! But in certain areas, and in certain seasons, 
at the peak of hatching-time, some one or other of 
these organisms may. be dominant. ‘ At times,” 
Dr. Russell tells us, “‘ this. drifting life is so abundant 
that it colours the sea for miles around. Such ex- 
pressions as‘ red-water,’ ‘ yellow-water,’ and ‘ green- 
watez " are used by the fishermen, who become won- 
derfully expert at deciding where. to shoot their 


But none of these organisms would be of the 
slightest use as human food. For this purpose there 
are only two types of this vast swarm of plankton life, 
and they are, surely, out of our reach. One of these 
is the tiny crustacean belonging to the group known 
as the Copepoda—the “‘ oar-footed.’’ The little Cyclops 
of our ponds and ditches is one of the fresh-water 
members of this tribe. They may easily be recognised 
in a jar of pond-water by their jerky movements, 














ABUNDANTLY 
DITCHES—WITH A 
CENTRE OF THE HEAD. 
I-IOTH IN. LONG.) 


I. THE FRESH-WATER COPEPOD (CFCLOPS), 
FOUND IN SUMMER IN PONDS AND 
SINGLE RED EYE IN THE 

(ENLARGED—ACTUAL SIZE, 


The young, on hatching, bear no resemblance whatever to the adult. 

The female carries her eggs in a pair of bags at the base of the tail 

until they hatch. Mr. Pycraft’s article is based on a letter entitled 

“Plankton as Food?” from Sir John Graham Kerr, F.R.S., M.P., 
published in “The Times” on May 6. 


one of the most important of our food-fishes, the 
herring, and plays no small part in building up the 
huge bodies of two Atlantic species of “ right ”’ whales, 
which have been described by the whalers as driving 
along the surface of the water to take in a sort of 
reddish spawn, or “ brett,” which was really Calanys- 
for at times it is so abundant as to colour the water red, 

There is another species, by no means Closely 
related to the Copepods, but which nevertheless jz 
almost as important as food for other marine animals, 
and is also a “ plankton”’ animal. This is Meganictj. 
phanes, a ‘‘ euphausia ’’ about an inch and a half long, 
but unknown save to the specialist and the Norwegian 
fishermen, who call them, in mass, “ krill.’’ They 
live in such vast swarms as to furnish a large part 
of the food of many northern fishes, and the chief 
food of many of the whalebone whales. Their bodies 
are perfectly transparent, except for the presence of 
tiny red spots and the great black eyes. Furthermore, 
along the sides run a series of light-producing organs, 
Half-a-dozen of these little animals in a jar of water, 
and in the dark, would flash out enough light to make 
these lines readable! The light can be switched on 
and off like an electric torch. What advantages do 
these lights confer on their possessor ? 

If we are ever to get the platter-full of plankton 
that we are told is awaiting us, then, of all the swarms 
of organisms which make up this plankton, it can be 
furnished by no more than two species—the Copepod 
Calanus and the “ krill,” which I have just described. 
But how are we to obtain them ? And how are they 
to be converted into palatable food ? Let us suppose 
that a shipload of each is on its way to us, and that 
it has escaped the dangers of submarine warfare, and 
that the cargo has been brought safely to the quay- 
side. In what sort of condition would this antici- 
pated feast arrive? I venture to say, in a state of 
evil-smelling, oily pulp, fit only for manure. Even 
if these frail bodies could be boiled, like shrimps, 
alive on board ship, the moment they are captured, 
they would still be untransportable. These millions of 
tiny bodies cannot be packed separately ; en masse they 
would but produce’pulp. To transport them alive in sea- 
water would require a ship many hundreds of yards long! 
We are told that—when you have got them—they would 
taste not unlike shrimp-paste. But they would /ook not 




















2. ONE OF THE MARINE 
THEIR BREEDING SEASON FROM THE SOUTH OF 
NORWAY, TO LOCH FYNE, SCOTLAND, TO THE 

(ENLARGED—ACTUAL SIZE 


COPEPODS 


GREAT 
UNDER } 


One of the only two species of “ Plankton” animals that could possibly be used for human food. 
they could only be so utilised by a miracle,” Mr. Pycraft writes in a supplementary note. 


mackerel- or pilchard-nets, by slight differences in 
the tint of the water that landsmen would not notice.” 
These different tints, of course, are due to vast num- 
bers of organisms of one kind. Darwin, in his ‘‘ Voyage 
of a Naturalist,” mentions another instance of such 
discoloration, when the ship “ passed through two 
patches of reddish-coloured water, one of which must 
have extended over several square miles. The 
colour of the water, as seen at a distance, was like 
a river which has flowed through a red-clay 
district. The line when the red and blue water joined 
was distinctly defined.” 


(CALANUS FINMARCHICTS), 
ICELAND AND 
BENEFIT OF 


IN. 
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RANGE 
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DURING 4. 
COASTS OF 
HERRINGS. 
LONG.) 


“ But 


and the pair of egg-bags attached to the base of the 
tail. Of the marine species the most important, in 
the present connection, is Calanus, which is carried 
in the spring by the East Icelandic Polar Stream to 
its spawning place south of Iceland. Enormous 
shoals produced here are carried back, continually 
multiplying, along the coasts of Norway during the 
summer and autumn. Some find their way as far 
as Loch Fyne, in Scotland. It stands out far before 
all others in numbers and importance in the chain 
of food organisms that links fishes with the drifting 
plants. It forms one of the chief items of food of 


In the dark they give out a phosphorescent light. Sir John Graham Kerr suggested in ” 
inquiry “ into the practicability of utilising plankton on a large scale for addition to our f yod supply. 


TWO SPECIMENS OF THE EUPHAUSID (MEGANICTIPHANES NORVERGICA), OR “ KRILLY 
OF THE NORWEGIAN FISHERMEN, 
WHALES, BEING PERFECTLY TRANSPARENT EXCEPT FOR A ROW OF RED SPOTS DOWN EACH 
SIDE AND THEIR GREAT BLACK EYES. 


AND LARGELY THE FOOD OF THE HUGE WHALEBONE 
(ENLARGED—ACTUAL SIZE ABOUT I4 IN. LONG.) 
his letter an 


unlike beetles, and this, I think, would materially tell 
against them. People do not like beetles, either black 
or of any other colour, and prejudice is hard to overcome. 
Members of Parliament, we know, are always 
fertile in ideas; they give them birth in the columns 
of their favourite newspaper—to become poor little 
unwanted waifs and strays. One cannot but oxpe™ 
surprise, however, that one who for some years held a 
Professorship of Biology, should have advan‘ ed such 
scheme as this. He wrote, evidently, not as 4 biologist, 
but as a Member of Parliament. He promis d his oon 
stituents.a platter-full of plankton—they won t get! 
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OIL THAT HITLER COVETS: GAS SEPARATORS AT KIRKUK, IRAQ. 
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A FACTORY FOR THE PRE-REFINEMENT OF IRAQ OIL AT KIRKUK, WHERE IT IS PARTIALLY TREATED BEFORE BEING SENT 
oa q ALONG THE PIPE-LINE TO THE REFINERY AT HAIFA, WHERE TANKERS PICK IT UP FOR USE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 


it express On May 4 Sayid Raschid Ali el Gailani, the pro-Axis Iraq politician who seized 
ars held a Power on April 3, announced that he had suspended work on the British-owned 
ed such@ Iraq Petroleum Company's concession. The flow of oil through the pipe-line to 


biol gist, 


| his Government. The Iraq oilfield, which is mainly a new one developed since the 
9 : Haifa, it was claimed, had been stopped, but ‘‘ certain refineries,”’ the despatch added, | 
} 
| 
| 


last war, at present produces about 4,500,000 tons a year. The oil, which is only 
partially treated at Kirkuk, reaches the Mediterranean by two pipe-lines. That 
passing through Syria has been cut off since the fall of France; the other, passing 
through Transjordan, reaches the sea at Haifa, Palestine, where, should untoward 
events intervene to render such an action necessary, the oil could be made useless 
for Hitler by destruction of the refinery. A report from Rutba Wells on May 12 stated 
that Raschid Ali’s following was beginning to fall to pieces. 


Lhiscon- & ‘Would continue to work for the benefit of the Iraqi Army.” Whatever interruption 
‘'t get it ! i in the flow of oil to the Mediterranean appears, however, to have been 
short-lived, for according to reports published in the Egyptian Press, the usurping 
lraq Premier left Baghdad hurriedly on May 8 after a public demonstration against 
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THE OIL-WELLS AT IRAQ, FOCAL POINT 
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2 A REMARKABLE PICTURE OF THE IRAQ OILFIELDS AT NIGHT, WITH INFLAMMABLE GASES 


BURNING LIKE GIANT TORCHES FROM THE CHIMNEYS AND ER-COOLERS. 
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WATER-COOLERS AT THE IRAQ OIL-WELLS AT KIRKUK, NEAR WHICH THE FIRST LARGE 
PRODUCER OF THE TURKISH PETROLEUM COMPANY WAS DRILLED IN 1927. 
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According to the current issue of ‘“‘ The Statesman’s Year Book,” the latest figure 
for the annual oil production in Iraq (1938) was 4,272,000 tons. The pipe-line runs 
through Iraq, Transjordan and Palestine to the storage tanks at Haifa, the oil flowing 
through the pipe for some 620 miles at about 900 tons an hour. The important 
point about the oil is its quality. Before being sent along the pipe-line it is partially 
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OF THE NAZI “DRANG NACH OSTEN.” 
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ENGINEERS IN THE ENGINE-ROOM OF THE BRITISH-OWNED IRAQ PETROLEUM 
COMPANY’S WORKS AT KIRKUK, IN EASTERN IRAQ, WHERE 68 MALE AND 
30 FEMALE EUROPEANS LIVED. 
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A NATIVE AT WORK BENEATH ONE OF THE NEW SPHERICAL RESERVOIRS WHICH 
WERE INTRODUCED TO INTENSIFY PRODUCTION AT THE OILFIELDS. 
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treated at Kirkuk; but the great refinery is at, Haifa, where tankers pick up 
spirit for the Mediterranean Fleet. Hitler wants that oil, a writer declared in ; 
“Evening Standard’’ on May 8; so for the present he does not want to do any 
considerable damage to any of the plant.... The oil would be of no use to him 
at all on the spot, and we could make it useless by destroying the refinery at Haifa. 
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IRAQ OIL: SCENES ON THE 620-MILE PIPE-LINE ROUTE TO HAIFA. 
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AR VIEW OF A SECTION OF THE IRAQ OIL PIPE-LINE FROM KIRKUK TO HAIFA 

" ~ . ~ : 
SHOWING AN EMERGENCY LANDING-GROUND FOR AIRCRAFT ALONGSIDE. (Charles E. Brown.) 
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cen sne-down of the oil pipe-line from the Iraq oilfields to the Mediterranean, ~ 
telaners > one of the marvels of modern engineering, took the world’s greatest oil 
the a, ree and a half to four years, after the necessary material had arrived in 
etl a ry. -The oilfield is now within reach of German bombers and trogp-carriers 

¢ Aegean Islands and Syria, but if is not to Hitler’s advantage to do any 
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THE END OF THE PIPE-LINE, SHOWING A SUPPLY OF IRAQ OIL BEING TAKEN ON BOARD 
BY A TANKER AT HAIFA, PALESTINE. 
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A MODERN FORT RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE OILFIELDS 
AROUND KIRKUK, WHICH IS ALSO ONE OF THE CHIEF MARKET CENTRES OF KURDISTAN 


considerable damage to the plant, -for the oil would be of no use to him at all on 
the spot and it could be made useless to him by destruction of the refinery at Haifa 
As regards the vulnerability to bombing or other attack on the 620-miles stretch 
of pipe-line to Haifa, experience during the Palestine disturbances showed that 
although the line could be easily damaged, it could almost as easily be repaired. 
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AND PANAMA: LUFTHANSA AIR LINES IN LATIN AMERICA 
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THE AXIS SWORD ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT—POISED AT THE UNITED STATES: 

A MAP SHOWING HOW NAZI- AND FASCIST-CONTROLLED AIR LINES, CAPABLE OF A 

RAPID CONVERGING WAR MOVEMENT AGAINST THE PANAMA CANAL, ARE ALREADY 

RIVALLING PAN-AMERICAN AIRWAYS SERVICES IN THE SOUTH AMERICAS IN DEFIANCE 
OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


HILE America—in the fond guise of what it dearly hoped would remain 
that of a deeply interested but detached observer—has watched the “ dark 
curse of Hitler” gradually spreading across Europe, an equally sinister if more 


subtly-disguised threat to the peace, prosperity and security of the United States, 
no less, has been developing at her very doors. 


The map reproduced on this page, 
together with the letterpress which follows, supply overwhelming confirmation of 
the warnings advanced from time to time to his fellow-countrymen by President 
Roosevelt that peace and security the United States 
directly contingent on an Allied victory. Writing in the March number of the Canadian 
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“ Swastika,” and the explanatory sub-title: ‘‘ Pan-American has a 
Bitter Struggle on its Hands in South America to Compete With 
Nazi- and Fascist-Controlled Airlines Who Literally Give Service 
Away in Return for the Privilege of Spying Out the ‘ Lay of 
the Land,’’’ Mr. Raymond Arthur Davies says: ‘‘ What is 
probably the sharpest struggle with the greatest military and 














strategical implications ever to have occurred in the history of 
commercial aviation is now in progress in South America between 
airlines controlled by the United States’ interests and those 
affiliated with the Nazi State-supported Deutsche Lufthansa. Two 
recent incidents serve to illuminate the situation. On January 15 
Peruvian aviation authorities fined the German-owned air transport 
company in Peru 2000 soles ($325) because a ‘plane using 
markings similar to the Lufthansa and belonging to her Ecua- 
dorean affiliate, the Sedta, flew over a prohibited area. In 
Ecuador, at the same time, the warfare between Pan-American-Grace Airways and the Sedta 
came to a head with the announcement by the German-owned line that henceforth it would carry 
mail within the country free of charge. Back of this astonishing announcement lay the 
history of months of the most determined contest for mastery of the air transportation 
field in Ecuador. A contest which was all the sharper because it involved the question as 
to whether Nazi air lines would continue to preserve positions only four hours’ flight from 
the Canal Zone upon the safety of which a considerable proportion of United States security 
depends.” If the Nazi-owned airlines are not primarily interested in making money, in 
what are they interested? the writer asks, and answers his own question in these highly 
significant terms: ‘‘ The answer can be gleaned from the record of their operations during 






the past five years when they began to serve as training schools for Nazi air force pilots 
who were sent from Germany. Pilots rarely worked on one route for any length of time 
but were rather shifted from line to line so as to gain the most extensive possible knowledge 
of the terrain. Photographs were taken constantly, and it is believed that the Nazi intelli. 
gence service now possesses the best set of aerial photographs of the Panama Canal and 
South America ever made.” Commercially untenable routes have been and are still being 
established isolated regions with other purpose than to provide far 
from the beaten and well-defended zones. The Brazilian Syndicato Condor, Limitada, is 4 
direct subsidiary of the Deutsche Lufthansa. Of the staff of 75 Condor pilots, nearly all 
are believed to be active members of Nazi organisations, while the ground and technical 
staff of 1000 was carefully selected for Nazi leanings. Two other Brazilian 
also German controlled. The United States interests have, 
a knock-out blow against the Germans in the case of the/ Colombian Scadta, 
1919 by German and Austrian air officers who were left unemployed at the end 
Since war broke cut, all German employees of this concern have been substituted b 
States pilots and American and Colombian technicians. In the March issue of the 
magazine “ Fortune,” an article entitled ‘‘ The Coming Struggle for the Air Lanes, 
out that the war has pitched to the forefront of American consciousness Latin Amer 
where “the various aspects of air power—trade, culture, political, and military leverage— 
are entwined like a liana (plant).”” ‘ Here,” it is stated, ‘‘ beginning years ago, the — = 
who were followed by the Italians, established themselves solidly, and the U.S. public 
only recently awakened to the serious implications of their combined penetrati The 
pilots of the Nazi and Fascist air lines operating in Latin America became flying evi 
ganda bureaus, stirring up anti-U.S. feeling, acting as salesmen, consuls, and hyper 
agents, shifting from route to route, accumulating military experience. The latest U.S. Ga 7 
poll shows that 86 per cent. favour war if Brazil, Argentine, Chile ‘‘ or any other Central or Sou ; 
American country was actually attacked.” The Paris radio announced on May 12 that Argentin 
and Chile had granted authority to Air France to resume its regular air servicé to South America. 
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have written 
little or nothing in this paper 
about the French Government 
at Vichy. Perhaps I may begin 
now by saying a word about my 
own personal feelings for France. 
My friends at home have laughed 
at me for being more Francophil 
than the French. By far my happiest days of the 
last war were spent as a liaison officer with the French, 
and I think most of my happiest days in the genera- 
tion between the two wars belong to some of the fifteen 
visits I have paid to France in that period. I have 
stayed in French country houses and entered into 
the inner life of France, so hard for a foreigner to 
penetrate, so delightful to him when he does discover 
it, both in Paris and in the provinces. My affection 
for the French Army was such that I can scarcely 
bear to contemplate the spectacle of its calamitous 
defeat. With perfect truth I can say that France 
has been my second country. I can even appreciate 
the point of view of many Frenchmen who assert 
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There has possibly been some exaggeration of the 
extent which this aid has hitherto attained, because 
in point of fact it appears that comparatively few 
German aircraft, disguised with Iraqi or French 
colours, have yet availed themselves of it; but this 
does not make the prospect any the less. serious. If 
the Germans are so far only feeling their way, it does 
not mean that they will not act decisively if they 
can successfully prepare the road. It is probable 
that their quest, at all events in the first instance, is 
lubricating rather than fuel oil ; for the former is not 
only their most pressing need, but also the chief product 
of the Iraqi oil-field. Exactly what their plan is I 
am unable to guess. It appears impossible for them 
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Syria can only be furtive and 


precarious in the extreme. In 
no conceivable circumstances can 
they become as practicable to the 
enemy or as dangerous to our- 
selves as the sea route between 
Italy and North Africa. Our 
own sea communications with 
Iraq are superior in every way, 
and the voyage from Karachi to Basra is a 
matter of a few days only. From Palestine, as 
well as from Iraq _ itself—where we are already 
on the spot—we can use the air arm to greater 
effect than the enemy. The real problem is, like 
practically all which we have encountered since the 
beginning of this war, a matter of material. If we 
can dispose of enough warships, enough aircraft and 
enough anti-aircraft guns to protect our troops, we 
can keep the Germans out of Iraq. It must be with 
a wry smile that the Services read the criticisms of 
self-constituted experts who declare that our strategy 
is not dynamic enough, that we walk round after the 
Germans and allow them to dictate the course of 
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THE WAR ZONE IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 


Baghdad at the beginnin: 
Syria by Germans, who 
and linked up with Raschid Ali. 


He followed this by a broa 


that Great Britain hurried them into the present war 
before they were ready and must therefore bear some 
of the consequences. I have always looked upon 
what is called the ‘‘ Montoire policy’ of Marshal 
Pétain as inevitable, and I have felt considerable 
sympathy for the manner in which the aged leader 
of the French people has struggled to avoid being 
driven beyond it. That is enough to prove that I 
have no animus against France or the French, and 
that the present moment, which may mark the eve 
of actual hostilities with France, is an extremely 
Unhappy one for me. 

_ Unfortunately, the Montoire policy and the Armi- 
‘tice termsphave now been left behind. A whole series 


of incidents, some of them capable of more than one 
‘xplanation, some of them petty, but all indicating 
‘degeneration, have culminated in the deliberate aid 
tow being given by the French Government to Ger- 
many to make use of Syria as a base of attack upon 
°ur forces in Iraq and probably also upon Egypt. 


A MAP EMBRACING 
AND STRESSING PRINCIPAL AERODROMES, WHICH ARE UNDERLINED. 


The widening of the war zone in the Middle East, with all its implications, which Germany has been 
preparing for many moons and was brought openly to a head by Raschid Ali’s seizure of power in 
of April, has advanced several stages by the use of French aerodromes in 
ave succeeded in sending over a number of ‘planes to Iraq, seized Mosul, 
On May 15, when Marshal Pétain in a broadcast expressed approval 
of the Darlan-Hitler meeting at Berchtesgaden, which was understood to give Germany a free hand 
in Syria, British machines bombed German ’planes at Palmyra, Rayak (Beirut), and Damascus, causing 
General Dentz, the Vichy-a pointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Syria, to protest violently. 

cook on May 18 and threatened to meet “ force with force.” 


SOUTHERN TURKEY, SYRIA, IRAQ, PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDANIA, FROM PORT SAID TO BASRA, DEFINING FRONTIERS 


min 


On May 16, 


to control the pipe-line to Tripoli without occupying 
Syria in force and also driving our troops out of Iraq. 
But if the French in Syria have already been com- 
placent in small matters, there is little reason to sup- 
pose they will boggle at bigger demands. Already 
there have been reports from Ankara that some Ger- 
man tanks or armoured cars have reached Syria. 
Whether or not this is so, it can be taken for granted 
that the enemy will soon be installing himself in Syria 
in increasing strength. The Vichy Government has 
slipped so far down the slope of dishonour that there 
now seems little prospect of arresting its progress by 
persuasion. The only means left is force, or the 
threat of force. 

To deal with this particular danger, that of German 
infiltration into Iraq, is a comparatively simple matter 
from the strategic point of view, because in this case 
we hold the best strategic cards in our hands. Unless 
Turkey should come to terms with the Nazis, any 
sea communications which Germany establishes with 


General Catroux, Commander-in-Chief of the Free French Forces in the Middle East, stated that 
800 tons of arms and munitions from Baalbek (near Beirut) had been sent to Iraq. 
that German tanks had crossed Syria to Iraq. 
to encircle Turkey and try to make Syria a base with French help, seizing, if possible, the pipe-line. 
Petrol reserves in Syria were said to be dangerously low. Meanwhile 
activity, Basra was being steadily reinforced from the Persian Gulf, and the Mediterranean has been 

i off the coast of south-west Turkey to Mersa Matruh, in Egypt. 
that General Wavell had 500,000 men under his command in the Middle East. 
covers the active zones of operations. 


Reports circulated 
The present tactics of the Germans appear to intend 


the R.A.F, showed increased 


Mr. Churchill said recently 
; M Our map above 
(Copyright Map by George Philip and Son, Lid.) 


events. These people are in many, if not in most, 
cases the same who crabbed rearmament, who op- 
posed conscription, who, instead of preparing the 
nation’s mind for the grim and inevitable tasks ahead, 
lulled it to sleep with emotional and hysterical 
anti-war propaganda. 

There are several ways of dealing with this new 
German threat, and every single one of them is right-— 
provided the necessary equipment is available. With- 
out that neither strategic advantage nor superior 
numbers of troops on the spot will suffice. The critics 
would do well to remember the story of the jockey 
(Goater, if I remember aright) who was being bullied 
over a lost race by an imperious and eccentric duchess. 
“There,” she said, pointing with her parasol, ‘‘ there 
you should have come with one long run, and you ’d 
have had the race in your pocket.’’ ‘‘ Your Grace,” 
said the little man simply, “I couldn’t come without 
me ruddy horse.” I am very far from suggesting 
that we are not capable of dealing with the problem 
[Continued overleaf, 
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- Continued.) 
now, nor that the Germans have in some respects 
got ahead of us in military thought; but our one 
serious handicap has, in fact, been our lack of prepared- 
ness. Fortunately, that matter is fast being adjusted, 
and the fact that, as I write, the Duke of Aosta is 
suing for terms in Abyssinia is of good augury. 

With another class of critic I should like to break 
a lance, though in their case in a friendly spirit. I 
refer to those who argue that our French policy has 





strain, and that, according to the Diplomatic Corre- 
spondent of The Times, his mental powers are no 
longer what they were even last year. His brain is 
still clear, but he cannot concentrate on any subject 
for more than a brief period. The same authority 
goes on to suggest that much is hidden from him, 
just as it is hidden from the French people at large. 
Those who know anything of French politicians of 
the baser sort can almost hear the whispered, “ Et le 








would play havoc with British trade. 


May 24, 1941 


I acknow ledge 


that the difficulties from the German point of viey 
are immense—otherwise they would have been jp 
control of Dakar long ago—but the possibility that 


they may now obtain it with French aid is one 


most unpleasant we can contemplate. As 


of the 


regards 


some of these active or latent threats, we must oyr. 
selves take steps to defeat them, and it is a good thing 
that there has been no hesitation in doing so in Syria, 


been deplorably weak and that we should long ago patron? Faut-il ,”’ and the reply, with a wink, As regards, Dakar, perhaps even as regards Morocco 

have had a “‘ show-down ”’ with Vichy. It all depends that the boss will soon be asleep and will have for- on the path to Pakar, while we must, of course, do 

on what we had in our hand. Our command of the gotten about the matter when he wakes up so why all that lies in our power, serious action would without 

Mediterranean has encountered many difficulties, but worry him with details ? The same sort of tricks were doubt result in dispersion and strain of our none too 

these would have been immensely increased had our notoriously played on the ageing Hindenburg by plentiful resources. For that reason the most wel. 

shipping been subjected to air attack all the way the Nazis. come news for some little time has been the instant 

from Gibraltar to the Sicilian Channel, instead of in I have so far left out of account a question which perception throughout the United States of wiiat the 

the Sicilian Channel only, and such would have been I have often discussed before and which seems to me delivery of the French Colonial Empire into th: hands 

the consequence of a break with the Vichy Govern- to be in some ways even more vital than Iraq and of Hitler would imply and the determined attitude of 
ment. First things first, and while our primary task Algeria. It is Senegal; it is above all the port of the American Government. 

in those waters was the defence of Egypt, it would Dakar. If France were to put at Germany’s disposal The New World, not only the United Stites, js 

to-day faced with critical decisions which brook po 

delay. By this summer it is not impossible t!at the 

Nazis will be in Dakar, and even in Lisbon «ad the 

Seah Azores. The danger to the British Empire would be 

enormous, but far more than the British Empi would 

stand in peril. The people of the United St: tes are 

not, as the Nazis claim, being scared by bogies _reateq 

by their President and by British propaganda. Bogies 

do not frighten hard-headed business men ‘ike Mr. 

Ford, who is reinforcing his workshops, or the } )ouglas 

firm, which is building a huge shop without » indows 

and entirely air-conditioned, where work an be 

carried on throughout the twenty-four hour: They 

are fully conscious of the Nazi threat to tie New 

World. Yet I must own that talk of tak o¢ pre- 

cautions in ‘“‘ the Western Hemisphere ”’ shows that 

some circles at least need further enlightenment. To 

keep an eye on Martinique, Guadeloupe and French 

Guiana will be of no avail. The danger from them is 

not great; it will be non-existent unless Germany is 

permitted to establish herself upon the sprin/-boards 

from which she can reach them, and these lic on the 

Atlantic coasts of the Eastern Hemisphere. For her 

own sake as well as for ours America must watch these 

unremittingly, must have all her plans ready for 

action, and must, if necessary, take action, on thie basis 

of the excellent information which she possesses, in 

order to avoid being forestalled. The Nazis and the 

French Quislings are playing for time to mature their 

preparations. They do not want war with the United 











THE DUKE OF AOSTA’S SURRENDER OF AMBA ALAGI: THE COLLAPSE OF ITALIAN RESISTANCE IN ABYSSINIA ON MAY I9, 
TO GENERAL CUNNINGHAM, FORMS -A FITTING SEQUEI. TO THE ABOVE PICTURE, TAKEN IN FEBRUARY 1936, WHEN 
MARSHAL BADOGLIO’S BLACKSHIRTS TRIUMPHANTLY RAISED THE ITALIAN TRICOLOUR OVER THE FORTRESS. 


have been foolhardy to draw down upon 


States, and there is even a strong probability that they 
would not go to the length of war for the sake of what 


I have called the Atlantic spring-boards. 


But once 
they had laid hands upon them their attitude 


would 





our heads fresh dangers before we were in 
a position to meet them, and unless it 
appeared that Germany was on the point of 
persuading France to co-operate to an extent 
which would represent a danger even greater. 
That situation now seems to be impending, 
and it is without doubt a serious one. I 
regard the peril of German aircraft operating 
from French territory on both shores of the 
Mediterranean, but particularly on the 
African, as even more serious than that of 
a surrender of the Frerch Fleet to Germany. 
The latter could be practically ended by a 
couple of successful actions; the former 
would persist indefinitely, however effective 
our defence. And I am inclined to think 
that the surrender of the Fleet will be 
avoided as long as Admiral Darlan can do 
so. After all, it may be said that he exists 
politically by virtue of the Fleet; without 
it he is nothing. He has neither the brains, 
nor the experience, nor the backing which 
would make him what he is rapidly 
becoming—the de facto ruler of unoccupied 
France; his sole asset is the Fleet, and if 
he lets that go he will pass into obscurity. 

There are other dangers hardly less urgent 
in the new policy of Vichy. It seems to be 


























established that France is undertaking AMBA ALAGI, A GRIM, INVULNERABLE FORTRESS, 150 MILES NORTH OF DESSIE: SURRENDERED BY THE ITALIAN COMMAND \-IN-CHIEF, 
elaborate work on tanks and submarines, THE DUKE OF AOSTA, AFTER A BRILLIANT REAR ASSAULT BY SOUTH AFRICAN TROOPS UNDER GENERAL ALAN CUNNI)GHAM. 
over the construction of which Hitler is With the surrender by the Duke of Aosta on May 18 of the rock fortress of Amba Alagi, further Italian resistance in Abyssinia is practically ded, tm 
finding great difficulties owing to the action releasing many thousands of seasoned troops for service elsewhere. Driven steadily back, from Addis Ababa to Dessie, and from Dessie t: pa yma 
{the R.A.F. Wek hat G the lanky Duke, who refused General Cunningham’s proposals three weeks ago, escaped to Amba in the sole surviving Savoia, and bombas' y wang 
of the R.A.F. e know that German motor the struggle would continue “everywhere to the death.” With Amba’s fort almost impregnable from frontal attack, he believed he was , but be 
torpedo-boats have been allowed to reach the South Africans caught him in the rear, blasted the enemy out of their positions, and mowed them down with machine-guns. The few oO ype ; 
Medi h hF h ° told the tale of terror to the Duke, snug in his rock cavern. In 1895, before the Adowa disaster, 2000 Italians out of 2400 under Majc sell ine, 
Mediterranean through French territory. In shot down by 50,000 Abyssinians. On February 28, 1936, Marshal Badoglio captured Amba from Haile Selassie and sent to Rome a message bat 4 
short, in several fields France is about to “From 11 this morning the tricolour has been flying over the tcp of the mountain which saw the heroic sacrifice of Toselli and his n . 
: ‘ there no longer. The Italian defence was dishonoured by two abuses of the white flag. 

enter into a very full measure of co-oper- 

ation with the Nazis in the prosecution of the war Algeria or Morocco as a stepping-stone, there would be change. They would feel themselves in a position, at 
against this country. This really amounts to a little to prevent the Germans from establishing them- once to increase the pressure on Great Briain to z 
return to the policy which led to the dismissal of the selves firmly in Dakar. And there is no spot in the unbearable extent and to defy intervention 0” es 
infamous Laval by Marshal Pétain. The Admiral Eastern Hemisphere from which it would be so easy part of the United States. This is why I {ec! that 7 
has not Laval’s black record, nor has he a Newgate to dominate the South Atlantic. Dakar, often in the defence of the French West African coasts '5 a 
countenance, so that he is not so heavily handicapped limelight in the past, has been for a short time in the a question for the United States; why meer 
in the work of capitulation and treachery as was his shade, but that may be deceptive, and in any case hope that the President and people will ‘se ‘ ' : 
predecessor. But how comes it, many people will if France breaks faith in one quarter it is to be expected height of this new situation. It has lor presto 
ask, that the Marshal, who gave a remarkable display that she will do so in another as soon as the demand parent, it has been tacitly acknowledged oo pa 
of honour and dignified courage over the Laval affair, is made. The seizure of Dakar by the Nazis might America, that in our struggle for the cause wi!" h ve c 
should have so far forgotten his old spirit as to accept well be the reply to President Roosevelt’s promise to both profess we should have to make nev uls a 
from Darlan that for which he dismissed Laval ? send munitions under the Lease-and-Lend Act to American aid. At present there is no-call more ph “ 
To this question I can only reply that the Marshal Suez through the Red Sea. It would virtually prevent no fresh form of assistance for which our 


is eighty-six this year, that he has undergone heavy 


the use of the Atlantic route for that purpose, and it 


more pressing. 
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iS A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PORT OF DAKAR, WITH ITS MANY MOLES AND JETTIES. ITS STEADY PENETRATION BY THE GERMANS, WHO BY ITS SEIZURE COULD 
‘ MENACE AMERICA AND THREATEN OUR COMMUNICATIONS WITH SOUTH AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA AND SUEZ, HAS AROUSED ANXIETY. 
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A BRITISH GENERAL ARRIVES TO READ THE PROCLAMATION AND TO SPEAK 
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IMPERIAL FORCES ENTER ADDIS ABABA 
UNION JACK IS HOISTED. 


(British OFFiciAL PHOTOGRAPHS.) 
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WITH SKIRLING PIPES, A WELL-KNOWN TR. 
REGIMENT MARCHES: 


NSVAAL 
THROUGH ADDIS ABABA. 
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ITALIAN POLICE AT THE SALUTE AS THE UNION JACK 
IS RAISED ABOVE THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE AT ADDIS. 


LOWERING THE ITALIAN FLAG AND RAISING THE 
UNION JACK OVER THE GOVERNOR'S PALACE, 
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A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE: MEN OF A FAMOUS TRANSVAAL 
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TO THE ABYSSINIAN CHIEFS WHO HAVE HELPED THE BRITISH FORCES. 
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British forces entered Addis Ababa on April 5 after an advance of 1800 miles 
in less than sixty days. The foremost units were South African troops, attached 
to General Cunningham’s forces, and their historic march included the covering 
of 700 miles from the south in exactly one month. Crossing the Abyssinian border 
on March 7, this force made the amazing average of twenty-five miles a day 
through rough and hazardous country, over blocked and demolished roads, against 
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REGIMENT CREATE CONSIDERABLE INTEREST IN THE STREETS OF THE CAPITAL. 
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AT THE PALACE THE BRITISH GENERAL, OF AN ARMY WHICH MARCHED 1800 MILES 
IN LESS THAN SIXTY DAYS, IS ACCLAIMED BY THE CROWD. 


strong enemy forces. The actual occupation of the Abyssinian capital was com 
pleted without any opposition. When the South Africans crossed the River 
Awash—a formidable obstacle, ninety miles from the capital—the fate 0! _ 
Ababa was sealed. The troops received invaluable support from the R.A.F par 
the South African Air Force, who raided the city a day in advance of the arriva 


7 ; te es away and 
of the infantry and armoured units, starting fires visible forty ‘miles vty — 
[Continued oppo” 
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THE RETURN OF HAILE SELASSIE: THE NEGUS WELCOMED BY HIS PEOPLE. 
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THE EMPEROR OF ABYSSINIA 
ENTERING 


MAKING A SPEECH 
THE FORT OF NFPA 


TO HIS TROOPS AFTER 
MARCOS, 


BEFORE 


es 
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HAILE SELASSIE, ACCOMPANIED 
COMMANDER OF AN ETHIOPIAN 
TROOPS BEFORE THEY 


vevennnenenens 


ie 


i 
OC OO 


MISS BANICHYZGU 
SOLDIER 


KIDANI, THE ONLY WOMAN 
IN THE FORCES OF THE NEGUS. 


OO OO OE 


Continued.) 
Scoring direct hits on hangars, aerodromes and barracks. In the meantime Ras 
Seyoum, Prince of the Province of Tigre, who had been selected by Mussolini as 
@ puppet ruler in Abyssinia, had ridden through our lines to Asmara and 
offered his services to the British. A comparative handful of Imperial troops 
took charge of Addis Ababa, and disarmed the 6500 armed Italians who consisted 
for the most part of military reinforcements to the normal police, left for the 


TWO TRUCKS (THE ‘CAMERA IN ONE) CAUTIOUSLY FORGE 
THEIR WAY THROUGH THE JUNGLE. 


eel 
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THE ROYAL DAIS, SHOWN IN OUR PICTURE ON THE LEFT, OFFICERS AND TROOPS 
OF THE PATRIOT FORCES LISTEN TO THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 
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BY A SOUTH AFRICAN 
BATTALION, REVIEWS HIS 
GO INTO ACTION. 
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Z 


A BRITISH OFFICER NEAR THE SUDAN’ FRONTIER = 
AFTER A TREK OF I47 MILES ALONE ON FOOT. 


OC OO OOO OOOO A OO OOO ODE 


Pp 


protection of civilians against the Abyssinians pending the arrival of the British 
soldiers. Our pictures on these pages include ‘he hoisting of the Union Jack over 
the Governor's Palace, a British officer who trekked 147 miles alone on foot 
through the bush from the Emperor's headquarters near Gojjam to the Sudan 
frontier, and the only woman soldier in the army of the Negus. She disguised 
herself as an Ethiopian officer. 
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NEW RAID DAMAGE IN LONDON: 
PALACES, CHURCHES, AND BUILDINGS OF WORLD-WIDE FAME. 
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THE QUEEN’S HALL, FOR FORTY- 

EIGHT YEARS LONDON’S LEADING 

CONCERT HALL AND HOME OF 

THE “ PROMS,” WRECKED BY H 

BOMBS—A VIEW OF THE GUTTED i ttc 


INTERIOR. (Fox.) 


eee 


DAMAGE AT LAMBETH PALACE: INTERIOR OF THE BADLY B' 
I2TH-CENTURY LIBRARY, WHERE MANY BOOKS WERE LOST. (S. an 


—— 


ee 


(LEFT.) 

“THE BELLS OF 
ST. CLEMENT’S ” = 
THE CELEBRATED 
CARILLON OF 
ST. CLEMENT 
DANES, WITH THE 
REMAINS OF THE 
CLOCK, WHICH 
FELL FROM THE 
BELFRY (SEE 

FRONTISPIECE). 
S. and G. 


TT 


——— 
(RIGHT.) 
FIREMEN PLAYING 
A HOSE ON THE 
SMOKING RUINS OF a 
THE SALVATION ARMY HEAD- 
QUARTERS IN QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, WHICH WERE 
BADLY DAMAGED. (Topical.) 
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= ul 
THE SCENE OF DEVASTATION INSIDE THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW'S, HOLBORN, BUILT = AN INTERIOR VIEW OF ST. ANDREW’S, HOLBORN, BEFORE BOM 
BY WREN IN 1686 ON THE SITE OF AN EARLIER CHURCH. (Fox.) é THE I10-FT.-HIGH TOWER WREN RETAINED ESCAPED DESTRUCTION. 


z Z z ——~ 
ee a 


London has suffered the tragic loss of many more centuries-old churches and other (bottom-left}, side by side with a length-wise view of the nave 
non-military objectives of world-wide renown in recent indiscriminate night raids beautiful Wren church was added to the long and growing list of N 
on the metropolis ordered by the ‘ Beast from the Abyss’’—to borrow against religion and civilisation. The church of St. Olave, Hart Street, 
Dr. Rauschning’s graphic phrase. An exterior view of St. Andrew's Church, Holborn, seen, after sustaining extensive bomb damage, in one of the pictures on 
appeared in our issue for April 26 (page 545); an interior view is given above hand page (top-right), .was one of the few. survivals of the soa s 
ontinu 
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NEW RAID DAMAGE IN LONDON: 
PALACES, CHURCHES, AND BUILDINGS OF WORLD-WIDE FAME. 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE CHAPEL OF LAMBETH PALACE, THE LONDON RESIDENCE 
FOR SEVEN CENTURIES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. (A.P.) 
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DAMAGE AT ST. OLAVE’S, HART STREET, WHERE PEPYS WORSHIPPED — ONE 
OF THE FEW CITY CHURCHES THAT ESCAPED THE GREAT FIRE. (Keystone.) 
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ST. JAMES’S PALACE HIT! THE DAMAGE AS SEEN FROM FRIARY COURT, WHERE BLAST DAMAGE AT THE OLD BAILEY, 
THE GUARD IS CHANGED WHEN THE KING AND QUEEN ARE AWAY. (S. and: G.) MANY HIGH COURT ACTIONS ARE HELD 


WHERE NO. 2 COURT WAS WRECKED. 
uP, (G.P.U.) 
fim ted. ° J eee 
rches’ that escaped the Great Fire. The immortal Samuel Pepys, who lived bishops have been consecrated in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace, and in 1787 
the adjacent Seething Lane, was a regular attendant at the church, from which Bishop White of Pennsylvania and Bishop Provost of New York were cosintevated 
bust was removed to a place of safety some time before the raid, together there by Archbishop Moore. Declaring that ‘‘we may yet celebrate a jubilee in 
a companion bust of Mrs. Pepys, erected by her husband. Both were buried a restored Queen’s Hall” (see leading picture), opened in 1893, ‘‘ The Times” stated 
eath the high altar. From 1273 down to the present day many English on May 16 that it represented from the first a new era of popolar ‘ouaiia 
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UNPREPARED FOR THE 


DISCARD THEIR REGULATION KIT BEFORE DOING 


INTENSE HEAT OF AFRICA, GERMAN SOLDIERS HAD TO 
““ PHYSICAL JERKS” TO MUSIC. 















THE KALEIDOSCOPE OF WAR Ag@sEE 


A STRIKING COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS WHicy fy RE 
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A) 
‘\\ YUGOSLAVIAN SOLDIERS IN A GERMAN PRISON CAMP AFTER HAVING SURRENDERED THEIR 
\ ARMS. GERMANY CLAIMS THE YUGOSLAVS CAPITULATED AFTER I2 DAYS’ FIGHTING. (A.P.) 


tHE GEF 
y coUNTR} 























NAZI TROOPS 
EL AGHEILA. 


IN LIBYA. . GERMAN 


SOLDIERS RESTING AFTER THEY 
THEIR HEAVY BOOTS APPEAR INCONGRUOUS IN THE DESERT. 


HAD CAPTURED 


(Keystone.) 
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N 
F YUGOSLAVIA: GENERAL VON KLEIST, COMMANDER OF rt A GERMAN TANK FOR A MOU? 
‘ sl 
wn THE OCCUPYING FORCES, TAKING THE SALUTE WHILE “W Wh DURING THE ADVANC LARISSA 
‘ REVIEWING A PANZER UNIT IN’ BELGRADE. , LOOK A TRIFLE KERTED 
aed a 








IN AGHEILA ITSELF. 
CONSTRUCTED CAMP PITCHED 


A DETACHMENT OF THE GERMAN AFRICAN 


IN THE DESERT SAND. 


CORPS IN A HASTILY 
(Keystone.) 
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A COLUMN OF GERMAN TANKS 


IN LIBYA. 


THE CAPTION 


PHOTOGRAPH CLAIMS THAT THE PICTURE WAS TAKEN 


UNDER THE ORIGINAL 
IN CYRENAICA, 








The above photographs are of peculiar interest inasmuch as they are all 


culled from enemy sources. 


fallen across the face of Yugoslavia and Greece, 


and in 


The shadow of German domination has now 


each case—as in 


previous German conquests in Europe—the story is not merely one of 

















oa BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR, INCLUDING (ACCORDING TO THE APPROVED cane bss ; 
N TION) AUSTRALIAN, INDIAN AND CANADIAN TROOPS, WAITING AT AN AFRICAN AIRPORT. 3 1 
ee \. ANVULORESEOLUDOSURS RD SENSEEDUEOUS ER OEEOLOESEOD OE ES;RONSD SESE OER seeeEenORORDeRegneEESEneaeencensotnenenensenees+ttt** _——— g nn . 
success on the field of battle, but also of treachery and intrigue behind the ms 
scenes in the afflicted countries. Already, too, tales of horror, matching those Sour, 
so bitterly familiar from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Holland and other countries and 
overrun by the twentieth-century Huns, are coming through, despite all efforts Hae? . garia 
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SEEN THROUGH GERMAN EYES. 


yj REACHED THIS COUNTRY FROM ENEMY SOURCES. * oe 
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HICH 
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THE NAZI SCENE SET IN BERLIN. THE GRAND OPENING IN BERLIN OF A RECRUITING WN 
CAMPAIGN FOR MORE AND MORE AIRMEN. (Keystone.) hy 
“ 

‘" 
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‘D THEIR | mE GERMANS IN GREECE: GERMAN ALPINE TROOPS TRAVERSING ROUGH, MOUNTAINOUS iy 
(QUNTRY IN THEIR ADVANCE TOWARDS THE IMPORTANT GREEK TOWN OF LARISSA. (A.P.) Fy 
V 


G. (A.P.) 











\. AT A MEDITERRANEAN PORT: WAR MATERIAL ARRIVES FOR GERMAN FORCES IN AFRICA. N 
\ GERMAN STAYING POWER IN DESERT WARFARE HAS YET TO BE PROVED. (Keystone.) 
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mn \ 
TANK FOR e*\ MOUNTAIN STREAM he THE SWASTIKA 1S HOISTED OVER THE ACROPOLIS: 
i ADVANC PURISSA. THE CREW NY ONE OF THE FIRST ACTIONS OF THE GERMANS AFTER 
A TRIFLE M@MERTED, (A.P.) }\ THEY HAD OCCUPIED ATHENS. (A.P.) 
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A ’ : \ 














‘ 
\ {\\ PREPARED FOR EMERGENCIES: A GERMAN AIRCRAFT CREW EXAMINE EQUIPMENT WHICH N 
INCLUDES WATER-CONTAINERS, FIRST-AID OUTFIT AND A “‘ BUSH-KNIFE.”  (Keystone.) Ny 
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a Mememrssessnesses ‘ = . i 
' 
ae) THE . “ . 
y OFFICIAL END OF THE HEROIC GREEK RESISTANCE. GENERAL TSOLAKOGLU SIGNS ANOTHER SURRENDER. A DEPRESSED GROUP IN FRONT OF THE HOTEL IN JANINA, WHERE 
(A.P.) THE FINAL CAPITULATION OF YUGOSLAVIA TOOK PLACE. (Keysione.) 


GERMAN NEGOTIATORS. 





RMAN CAP- 
IRPORT. . » 
A 7 THE FINAL CAPITULATION IN FRONT OF THE 


a » Suppress the truth. ‘‘The Times"’ says: ‘‘ Reports from very 

hing those “urces on the situation in Yugoslavia tell a long tale of ruthless savagery 
Cou. | Jt horror. In all parts of Yugoslavia inhabited by Serbs, Germans, Hun- the number of 

In Africa, German arms are now: meeting their match. 


fforts @ 4 : ’ ; 
ws = rans and Bulgarians are competing with each other in cold-blooded 


N 
massacres aiming at the extermination of the Serbian people. Since the 
invasion, exclusive of those killed in actual war operations and air bombing, 


victims of mass executions amounts to many thousands.” 
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THE “ZAMZAM”; FRENCH AND NORWEGIAN ALLIES; CAPTURED ITALIAN BOOTY. 





THE “‘ ZAMZAM,” AN EGYPTIAN SHIP REPORTED SUNK. ON BOARD WERE MANY AMERICANS 


ON THEIR WAY WITH AN AMBULANCE UNIT FOR THE DE GAULLE FORCES. 
In London it was announced on May 19 that the Egyptian ship “‘Zamzam” was overdue on a voyage 
between Pernambuco and Cape Town. Her fate remained uncertain, but at the time of going to press, 


} ad been rescued 
The passengers included members of the British-American Ambulance Corps, with 
(A.P.) 


it was reported from Berlin that 28 Britons, 23 Canadians and 142 Americans on board h 
by a German ship. 


li equipment, as well as a number of missionaries. 


i 





WAR WEAPONS WEEK IN LONDON: LONDONERS WHO HAVE 
LEARNED TO KNOW WELL THE SOUND OF GUN-FIRE ADMIRE 
SPECIMENS O* A.-A. GUNS ON EXHIBITION. 

Guns for the Army, naval guns, and anti-aircraft guns formed part of 
an exhibition at a Loridon street corner at the opening of the capital’s 
own War Weapons Week. Not unnaturally, greatest interest was 
shown in the latest anti-aircraft guns. (Keystone.) 


LONDON ON MAY 17. 


— 


AT KISMAYU: 
ANNOUNCED ON FEBRUARY 
The capture of Kismayu by British Imperial Forces was announced on February 15. Kismayu is | 


THE CAPTURE OF THE TOWN BY BRITISH 
I5. EXAMINING 


IMPERIAL TROOPS WAS 
THE ABANDONED AMMUNITION. 


the third largest port in Italian Somaliland, and its defences were of considerable strength, 
including tank-traps and deep belts of wire. Following the fall of the town, an official communiqué 
was i from G.H.Q. Cairo, which stated: ‘Italian Somaliland: Enemy forces have now been | 
driven back to the line of the Juba River. Meanwhile, quantities of guns and war materials 





NORWAY’S DAY OF INDEPENDENCE WAS CELEBRATED IN 
KING HAAKON AND THE CROWN 
PRINCE TOOK PART IN THE CELEBRATIONS. 

Our Norwegian Allies may have lost their country for the time 
being, but they have not lost their spirit. 
way’s Independence Day was celebrated at Grosvenor House. The 
King receiving an emblem from a little Norwegian girl. 





MORE VALUABLE BOOTY, INCLUDING. GUNS, TRUCKS AND LORRIES, CAPTURED AT KISMAYU, 











FREE FRENCH TROOPS WITH THEIR MASCOT—-A DOUBLE OF RIN-TIN-TIN— 
PHOTOGRAPHED ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT IN THE WESTERN DESERT. 


The Free French Forces assembled in the Middle East under General Catroux have seen hard 
fighting with their comrades-in-arms from Britain and the Empire, both in the Western Desert and 
in Abyssinia, and a Free French desert unit operating independently made an important capture 
of an oasis in enemy occupation earlier in the year. Above, Free French soldiers, who are cheer- 
fully giving the ‘thumbs up” sign, are on their way in the Western Desert. (British Official.) 





GERMAN PRISONERS IN THE WESTERN DESERT. WHEN THEY 
WERE TAKEN, THESE MEN STATED THAT THEY HAD HAD 
VERY LITTLE FOOD. 

After a lightning advance by the German Panzer Divisions, General 
Wavell’s men soon showed the enemy that they were not going to 
have things all their own way, and in front of Tobruk and Sollum 
the German casualties have been heavy. 





On May 17, Nor- 
( Keystone.) 











THE THIRD LARGEST PORT IN ITALIAN SOMALILAND. 


of all kinds taken with the capture of Kismayu are being checked.” Our pictures above give 
some idea as to the amount of work entailed in this official checking, and also worth of the 
war booty captured. Guns, lorries, motor-cars, and vast quantities of ammunition were left by 
the Italian forces. Once again the speed and dash of our attacking army would seem to have 
completely demoralised the Italian enemy. 
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TY. NAZI PRISONERS IN CANADIAN CAMPS: DODGES USED FOR ESCAPING. 

























NAZI PRISONERS IN CANADIAN PRISON CAMPS INVENT MANY WILES TO GET 
INFORMATION : TESTING AN INNOCENT-LOOKING GREETING CARD WITH CHEMICALS. 
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fees Zz A PRISONER ADROITLY MADE THIS SAW FROM A STOVE-PIPE STOLEN FROM 

cheer- : THE KITCHEN, HOPING TO SAW HIS WAY OUT. HE FAILED. 

ficial.) ze g 
















\ PIECE OF ALLEGED MUSIC—-MAILED BY A PRISONER AND SUSPECTED OF BEING 
IN SECRET CODE. IT PROVED TO BE AN IRREGULAR COMPOSITION. 
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THEY = 

) HAD 2% A PRISONER SMUGGLED A BLUNT ROUND KITCHEN A NAZI PRISONER CAME INTO CAMP WITH AN ARM 2 

“ea KNIFE FROM THE MESS TABLE. IT WAS FOUND AS IN A SPLINT. WHEN THE CANADIAN M.O. REMOVED 2 

Seneral 2 PRISONERS’ FRIENDS HAVE SENT CONDENSED SHARP AS A RAZOR, WITH A MURDEROUS POINT. THE BANDAGE THIS FILE WAS FOUND. ‘Z 
Soll to F “ENERGY” TABLETS BY SURREPTITIOUS MEANS, EACH 
ar TABLET, AS SHOWN IN THE CANADIAN GIRL’S HAND, 








cad BEING SUFFICIENT FOR A MEAL. 
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ECIAL STATIONERY IS USED BY PRISONERS, AND CENSORS EMPLOY POWER X-RAY B6 EVEN GRAMOPHONE RECORDS SENT BY PRISONERS’ FRIENDS ARE SUSPECT! LIEUT.-coL. 2 

LIGHTS TO DETECT SECRET INKS OR CONCEALED MESSAGES. as C. R. BOUCHARD, OF CANADA’S INTERNMENT OPERATIONS, CHECKING MAIL. (Fox Photos.) 2 

$¢ 2 

SMAYU, 7 P 

} photographs above, taken in one of Canada’s many prison camps, show the whom since returned and the remaining three were held by American authorities. 
ve give Ingenious means whereby Nazi prisoners of war, sent from England, including The camps have double barbed-wire boundaries’ and sentries overlook them in 
of the numbers of Goering’s. much-vaunted Luftwaffe brought down in raids, endeavour guard towers, and though cunning attempts at escape have been made, all have 
left by to secrete means of escape or to get in touch with their friends. Although been frustrated. British prisoners in German camps have braved far greater 
to have recently much publicity was given to the escape of a number of German prisoners difficulties successfully, such as Lord Cardigan, captured during the retreat to 


var, all but four were caught before they reached the U.S.A. border, one of Dunkirk, who escaped through France and Spain and returned home. 
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ESCAPE OF THE YUGOSLAVIAN FLEET AIR ARM: A DORNIER TYPE “ y.S.”” SEAPLANE 
FLOWN BY ITS YUGOSLAV CREW TO A MIDDLE EAST BASE. 

The Yugoslavian Fleet Air Arm was a very small force, and it had little opportunity to fight, 

but when Germany overran their country many of the pilots refused to be captured or to have 

their aircraft used by the enemy. Their commander heard of the fall of Belgrade on the wireless, 

and at dawn the next day he led his squadron of seaplanes on a hazardous flight in order that 

they might continue to fight against the Germans. They flew to Greece and thence te .a seaplane 


THE VENERABLE FARISH CHURCH OF ST. PETER AND. PAUL, BROMLEY, KENT, 
DESTROYED BY ENEMY ACTION, ONLY THE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY TOWER ESCAPING. 


church had received a direct hit in a recent raid. town has suffered heavily from 


enemy bombers. (Topical.) 


Pte pe 
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THE LIBERATING ARM OF BRITAIN: FIVE BRITISH MASTER MARINERS RELEASED FROM 


A PRISONERS-OF-WAR CAMP IN ITALIAN SOMALILAND. 


In this picture, which has reached us from the Middle East, — been passed by the appro- 

y a Nazi raider operating in 
Their names, reading from left to right, are Captains R. B. Reid, 
zie. They are seen standing 
outside their living quarters, bareheaded in the African sunshine and are obviously fit and well. 


priate Military Censor, five captains are seen of British vessels sunk 
the Indian Ocean last year. 
G. R. Windsor, H. W. Marshall, J. Armstrong-White, and J. McKen 


May 24, 1944 


WAR REPERCUSSIONS: YUGOSLAVS IN EGYPT; RESCUING MARINERS. 


AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR LONGMORE AND OTHER R.A.F. OFFICERS WITH 
YUGOSLAV AIR FORCE AND ARMY REPRESENTATIVES ON THEIR ARRIVAL IN EGYPT. 
base in the Middle East, where this picture was taken, showing a Dornier-type “ Y.S.” seaplane 
its crew anics. All the aircraft that attempted the difficult and dangerous flight to i 
Middle East base arrived safely. In the right-hand picture Yugoslav Air Force and Army repre- 
sentatives are seen with Sir Arthur Longmore, on their arrival in Egypt from the Balkans to 
co-operate with the R.A.F. (British Official Photographs.) 





DOWN, BUT NOT OUT! TWO EFFIGIES WHICH ONCE ADORNED THE PROWS OF SHIPS 
AND NOW LIE AMONG AIR-RAID DEBRIS. 


The two carven figures shown in our picture have for many years stood outside a London com- 

mercial building. mg before they became land-lubbers these two went to the beautification of 

ships in an era when ships were most beautiful. The land and the sea they have known for 

long years, now they have learned something of the air and its perils. But the figure facing the 
camera still smiles, despite the Luftwaffe’s visit. (Keystone.) 


MR. KENNETH RIDDLE, PRESIDENT OF THE OXFORD UNION, WITH THE TWO DESPATCH: 
BOXES OFFERED TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Amonz the many things destroyed when the House of Commons was recently bombed 2 
the two famous despatch-boxes which used to have their place on the Clerk’s table, one on the 
side of the Government benches, the other on the Opposition side. To replace these the Oxf on 
Union has offered two despatch-boxes which have long boon in use at Union debates. These —_ 
were used by Mr. Gladstone, Lord Birkenhead, and other Ministers when undergraduates. (/*- 


were 
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NEW U.S. BATTLESHIP; DE GAULLE IN CAIRO; DR. SALAZAR’S BIRTHDAY. 
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A MASS DEMONSTRATION IN HONOUR OF THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE PORTUGUESE PRIME MINISTER'S BIRTHDAY, 
IN THE GREAT TERREIRO DO PAGO, LISBON. 


Popular and national manifestations took leo all over Portugal on the 52nd birthday anniversary of Dr. Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar, Prime Minister of Portugal since 1932 and Minister of Foreign Affairs and War Minister. This picture shows the huge 
crowd massed on the spacious Prago do Commercio, or Terreiro do Paco, facing the Tagus, at Lisbon. Last month three Oxford 
dons went out to Portugal to confer the degree of D.C.L. on Dr. Salazar, the ceremony taking place in the Rector’s lodging 

at Coimbra University, where the Portuguese Premier was formerly Professor of Economics. 


VISCOUNT GORT, ¥.C., NEW GOVERNOR AND C.-IN-C. OF GIBRALTAR (RIGHT), 
WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR CLIVE LIDDELL WHOM HE SUCCEEDS. 


This —— was taken on the arrival of General Viscount Gert, V.C., to take up 
d the vernorship and Commandership-in-Chief of the Gibraltar garrison. It shows 
GENERAL DE GAULLE IN CAIRO, WITH THE BRITISH ARMY AND AIR FORCE CHIEFS AND THE MIDDLE EAST him with the retiring Governor and his military secretaries. On May 19 Lord 
FREE FRENCH REPRESENTATIVE. Gort paid an official call on the Military Governor of Algeciras. 
General de Gaulle arrived in Cairo from Khartoum by air on April 1, and in the above picture he is seen with 
Air Chief-Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore (left), General Catroux, the Free French Commander-in-Chief Middle 
East (right), and the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, General Sir Archibald Wavell. General de Gaulle has 
vigorously protested against the Vichy surrender. (Keysione.) 


THE vU.s , ‘ 

U.S. NAVY’S NEW 35,000-TON BATTLESHIP ‘‘ WASHINGTON,” SHOWING HER NEARING THE KING AND QUEEN INSPECT RAID DAMAGE AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY : THEIR MAJESTIES 
<a COMPLETION IN THE PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD—THE LATEST PICTURE RECEIVED. STANDING UNDER THE LANTERN NEAR WHERE THE CORONATION CHAIRS ARE SET 
mn 5 . ree P —" . » . . . os - cach ied 
iin An another mighty ship joined the American Fleet when the battleship “Washington,” mounting nine | The King and Queen, who visited Westminster Abbey on May 14 to inspect the recent raid damage 
= mission’ > and a sister-ship of the “North Carolina,” commissioned nearly two months ago, was com- are seen above standing under the lantern, the roof of which was destroyed, and near to the spot 
store 1 at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. She was completed six months ahead of schedule at a cost of where the Coronation chairs are set. During their visit they offered apartments in Buckingham Palace 
heaes : £17,500,000. The United States now has seventeen capital ships. (A4.P.) © the Dean, Dr. Paul de Labilliere, whose Deanery was destroyed im the raid. (G.P.U.) 
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NEW WAR OFFICE 
APPOINTMENTS. 
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¢ GENERAL SIR R. H. HAINING, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Selected for special appointment, with effect from 
May 19. Colonel Commandant R.A., and Vice-Chief of of Marquess of Clydesdale as noted airman, boxer 
the Imperial General Staff; praised by Mr. Churchill, ‘ ‘ sportsman, ostensibly to see whom the Nazi les 
for brilliant staff work in the Greek evacuation. Much : # and prisoner-of-war, Hess, recently flew to Scotla 
. service in Middle East. Aged fifty-nine. = : f . : ‘ Succeeded father, the thirteenth Duke, 1940. 


se > 


ee 


THE DUKE OF HAMILTON, P.C., A.F.C. 
Premier Scottish peer, well known under former + 


_ 
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ae 


THE DUKE OF AOSTA, VICEROY OF ABYSSINIA, WHO SURRENDERED 
TO GENERAL CUNNINGHAM AT AMBA ALAGI ON MAY 20. 


The formal capitulation of the Italian forces, estimated at 7000, at Amba Alagi 

took place on May 19, and the following day the Duke of Aosta, with General 

Trezzani and his personal Staff officers, surrendered, in compliance with his 

urgent request to be the last to leave. The Duke, who is forty-three, is a 
cousin of the King of Italy and brother of the Duke of Spoleto. 


ne 


Oe 
MAJOR-GEN. H. C. B. WEMYSS, C.B., D.S.O. 
Selected for special appointment with effect from 
June 3 and to be Acting Lieutenant-General. Ad- 
jutant-General to the Forces since 1940. Director 
of Mobilisati®n, War Office, 1939 ; previously Assistant 
Zn Adjutant-General, 1935-37. Aged fifty. 


ees aaaaaameaamal vad . : pee” - 


MR. IVONE KIRKPATRICK, C.M.G. 
Director of the Foreign Division, Ministry of 
formation, since 1940, who flew to Scotland on May 
to establish the identity of Rudolf Hess and | 
remained to interview him. First Secretary to 

British Embassy, Berlin, 1933-38, 


ee 


ees 


——— 


MR. E. M. B. INGRAM, C.M.G., O0.B.E. 
Diplomatic Adviser to Ministry of Economic Warfare 
and a diplomat who had held important posts in many 
parts of the world, who has lost his life by ener 
action while fire-watching. ed fifty-one. Acte 

as Chargé d’Affaires at Peking and Rome. 


Sa 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR H. R. POWNALL, K.B.E. 


Chief of Staff to the B.ELF. 7 
Director-General, Home Guard. Aged fifty-four. 
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QUEEN OF CROATIA: THE DUCHESS OF SPOLETO, FORMERLY PRINCESS 

IRENE AND SISTER OF KING GEORGE OF GREECE. 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR W. PULTENEY, G.C.V.O. 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod to the House 
Lords since 1 Died May 14, aged seventy-nin¢ 
Commanded 3rd Army Corps, B.E.F., 1914-February 
1918. Won considerable distinction in the Sou 
African War. Author of “ The Immortal Salient 


BRIGADIER VISCOUNT BRIDGEMAN, D.S.O., M.C. 
Appointed Director-Gereral, Home Guard, with effect 
from June 3, and to be Major-General; previously 
Deputy-Director. Or active service, 1939-40, when 
he gained the D.S.O. Eom! G.S.O. Il. War 
Office, 1935-37. Eater Rifle Brigade in 1914. 2 
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po a, 
GENERAL DENTZ. 
French High Commissioner and C.-in-C. in Syria, who 
broadcast on May 18, following the Vichy surrender 
to Nazi demands: “ We are prepared to meet force 
by force... . nothing will prevent France from 2 
defending her independence or her Empire.” 2 


Bee ee, 


Second son of the famous sportsman, Sir C 
Champion de Crespigny, whom he succeeded as f 
Baronet, 1935. Died May 15, aged sixty-two. ; 
tioned seven times in despatches in the Great V 
and awarded the D.S.O., C.B., and C.M.G. 


THE DUKE OF SPOLETO, NOMINATED BY VICTOR EMMANUEL KING 
OF THE NEW ITALIAN PUPPET STATE OF CROATIA. 

An Associated Press message from Rome dated May 18 stated that King Victor 

Ernmanuel had chosen his first cousin once removed, the forty-one-year-old, 
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MISS AGNES KEYSER, R.R.C. 
(Sister Agnes), for many years head of the King 
Edward li. Hospital for Officers in Grosvenor 


A THE EARL OF SUFFOLK. 
2 Recently killed by enemy action; aged thirty-fi 
# Had been in turn a Guards officer, a mercantile 


Crescent, which she founded with her late sister at 
the time of the South African War. Died May 11, 
in her eighty-ninth year. 
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six-feet-tall Duke of Spoleto, to be King of the puppet Axis State of Croatia. 
The Duke, younger brother of the Duke of Aosta, was married at Florence in 
July 1939 to Princess Irene of Greece. 
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apprentice, a rancher in Australia, and a_ sc 
Sailed round the world before the mast. Succeece: 
father, the 19th Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 19! 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 200 YEARS AGO: ST. STEPHEN’S IN 1741, WITH SIR ROBERT WALPOLE 


enemy destruction of the Chamber of the Commons on May 10 recalls that 
House of Commons, designed by Sir Charles Barry, was only occupied in 1852. 
faithful Commons’ from 1377 to 1547 sat in the Chapter House of West- 
ter Abbey, but from 1547 until its destruction by fire in 1834 the House 
in what was originally St. Stephen’s Chapel, and above we reproduce a 
emporary water-colour drawing of a debate in the then House in 1741, exactly 
years ago, in which Sir Robert Walpole, the Prime Minister, is addressing a 
ded House, standing on the right of the Speaker, Arthur Onslow, the third 
ber of his family to occupy the chair. St. Stephen’s was the Chapel Royal 
the ancient Palace of Westminster, residence of English Kings from at least 
time of Edward the Confessor to Henry VIII., who in 1529 seized Wolsey’s 
Palace. In 1834 the old Palace was burnt down, with the exception 


LONDON NEWS 





SPEAKING. 


of Westminster Hall, the Crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel, and part of its Cloisters, 
but it was rebuilt as St. Stephen’s Hall, the walls of which precisely correspond 
with the ground plan of the former Chapel, and through which thousands have 
sped on their way to the Central Hall of Parliament. In the interesting water- 
colour above is depicted an historic occasion when Walpole’s policy had been 
violently attacked, although he was forced into war with Spain by the elder Pitt 
and the Tories, which war became merged in that of the Austrian succession 
begun by the grasping Frederick the Great in 1740. He defended himself with 
consummate ability and success, but soon after resigned, broken in health, and was 
created Earl of Oxford. Here, too, was the scene of famous orations by men 
like John Hampden, the Pitts, Burke, Fox, and Canning, and later still such figures 
as Palmerston, Peel, and W. E. Gladstone, who made his maiden speech here in 1833. 
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| 3 gb prosperity was 


she built up in the nineteenth 


after the “ Industrial Revolu- 

tion,” British-made goods of 

every description found. their 

way to eager buyers in all parts of the earth. 
Britain quickly became “the world’s workshop,” 
and for a few generations she held undisputed 
leadership among the manufacturing nations, in 
the volume, range and quality of products made 
and exported. Towards the end of the 1800’s, other 
countries, copying British methods and invent- 
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they received was as follows: desk diaries (which 
include a list of their products), leather wa''sts, 
leather cigarette-cases, ash-trays (glass), paper-weights 
(glass), pencils, clinical thermometers, paper-knives, 
hypodermic syringes, blotters, paper fans with 
bamboo handles. 
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In the big majority of cases 


Gif eaanoeewes BPRLLAINS BAPORT TRADE si tmteihe cont 


che mists, 
in almost every instance 


century. Within a few decades THE WAY TO WIN FUTURE WORLD MARKETS. prietors. of busy pharm; og 


represent more than one firm, 

and in some cases several. It jg 

very difficult for an agent to 

extol the qualities of each of several identical pro. 
ducts, and it may safely be assumed that the 
measure of his praise bears a direct relationship 
to the amount of commission which he receives. 
Serious efforts to increase the sales of United Kingdom 
products have not, therefore, been made. Most local 
chemists have hitherto found it more profitable 





ing new ones of their own, began to develop 
as industrial nations, in due course supplying 
to a very large extent their own domestic 
needs, expanding gradually until they, too, in 
turn became exporting countries. 

To-day Britain is no longer “the world’s 
workshop.”” The quality of her products is 
in as high repute as ever, but many of the 
goods formerly made only in the British work- 
shops are now produced satisfactorily (and 
frequently more cheaply) in a score of countries. 
This trend, already well marked when the Great 
War started, received a big impetus between 
1914 and 1918, when Britain’s preoccupation 
with the production of war materials enabled 
other nations less harassed to develop and 
extend their own industrial and export 
activities. 

In the two decades between 1918 and the 
commencement of the present war, inter- 
national trade was drastically curtailed, largely 
as a result of trade barriers set up by 
individual nations, sometimes to protect the 
development of their own industries, but more 
generally because of world economic conditions 
as a whole then prevailing. In this period, the 
three nations that made the biggest progress in 
the development of export trade were the United 
States of America, Germany and Japan. It 
is true that Britain did regain a part of the 
markets she lost in the Great War, but on the 
whole, industry in this country was more 
asleep than awake in this period in so far as 
export trade is concerned, and our industrialists 
(with notable exceptions, of course) allowed 
more enterprising nations to step in and take 
away trade which Britain could well have had 
if she had gone after the business energetically 
and intelligently. 

Here is an instance—one of many that 
exist— where British manufacturers have 
allowed bread-and-butter business to be taken 
from them by more enterprising nations: in 
Iraq Britain allowed German manufacturers 
of drugs and chemicals to dominate this 
quite important market. British firms allowed 
their German competitors in that territory to 
do most of the propaganda that develops trade. 
United Kingdom manufacturers seem to have 
been satisfied with small and comparatively 
insignificant advertisements in the local Press 
and with a limited distribution of propaganda 





British Exports :' Comparative Values 
in sterling for 1939-1940. 

















1939 1940 
Food, Drink and Tobacco— £ £ 
Grain and Flour .. oe ee 1,202 648 606,231 
Feeding-stuffs for Animals. ek ~~ 606,410 175,988 
Animals, Living, for Food we ab 29,463 26,264 
Meat ; oe = I 190,547 737,908 
Dairy Produce . ‘ie es 1,117,218 927,477 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetables -” ‘“ 329,522 203,615 
Beverages and Cocoa Preparations... 15,945,471 19,612,019 
Other Food ee - ‘% oi 10,286,906 6,276,119 
Tobacco... os na i ‘it 5,012,699 4,786,844 
Total 35,720,884} 33,352,465 
Raw Materials and Articles Mainly 
Unmanufactured— 


38,258,793] 25,323,426 
Other Non-Metalliferous — Mining and 


Quarry Products and the like : 1,227,072 832,768 
Iron Ore and Scrap 344,371 24,228 
Non-Ferrous Metalliferous Ores and d Scrap 1,570,111 243,668 

Wood and Timber .. 59,282 79,016 
Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste.. 440,499 263,345 
Wool, Raw and Waste, and Woollen Rags 4797347 35274443 
Silk, Raw and Waste, and Artificial Silk 

Waste 1,357,348 639.026 
Other Textile Materials 152,368 84,005 

and Nuts for Oil, Oils, Fats, Resins 
and Gums ‘ “ ine 1,966,548 1,976,460 
Hides and Skins, Undressed _ ee 990,834 1,212,320 
Paper-making Materials .. ie es 940,246 339,976 
Rubber si 218,994 185,524 

Miscellaneous Raw Materials and Articles 
mainly Unmanufactured __ 2,157,852 1,814,237 
Total ~ 54,391,665] 36,292,442 

Articles Wholly or Mainly Manufactured— 

Coke and Menutochaes Fuel .. 4,000,147 2,202,571 
Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, etc. .. 9:453,228} 11,503,555 
Iron and Steel and Manufactures thereof 32,831,605} 31,051,503 


ae a Metals and Manufactures 


12,653,561| 12,399,783 
Cattery Hardware, Implements and 

















nstruments 8,719,285 9,461,498 
Ebeeical Goods and Apparatus er 11,253,362 13,230,656 
Machinery . os 47,398,109] 36,575,053 
Manufactures of Wood and Timber .. 1,056,714 745,931 
Cotton Yarns and Manufactures 49,092,349 49,332,523 
Woollen and Worsted Yarns and 

Manufactures 26,654,327} 28,691,520 
Silk and Artificial Silk Yarns and : 
Manufactures. 5,904,435 8,669,794 
— of other Textile Materials. . 11,105,713 12,407,553 
Apparel : 8,251,598 7,514,673 
Footwear .. - 1,889,174 1,823,021 
Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes and Colours ae 22,788,185 27,669,786 
Oils, Fats and Resins, Manufactured .. 4,742,616 2,985,410 
Leather and Manufactures thereof... 4,098,944 3,691,530 
Paper, Cardboard, etc. 6,696,018 9,859,160 
Vehicles (including Locomotives, Ships, 
and Aircraft) 39,644,502} 32,738,492 
Rubber Manufactures 1,450,721 1,885,883 
Articles wholly or ‘mainly 
Manufactured .. “ aa oa 28,482,181 31,520,303 
Total 338,166,774] 335,960,198 
Animals, not for Food fe o% aS 683,601 824,443 
Parcel Post .. se ai a sie 10,572,786 6,654,657 











TOTAL | £439,535,710| £413,084,205 





to sell German proprietary products which are 
often cheaper and for which a more generoys 
commission is allowed. 

Before the present war, Germany obtaineq 
her lead in this market, as well as in Many 
others, by means of attractive prices, intensive 
propaganda and intelligent merchandising. | 
is stated that prior to the outbreak of hostilities 
she supplied 70 per cent. of the Iraq Goverp. 
ment’s purchases of pharmaceutical goods, 
which are stated to amount in value to nearly 
£30,000 per annum. Despite the many ways 
and places in which we have fallen down, our 
export trade is still a vitally important factor ip 
our national economy, and when peace once more 
returns exports will assume a more important 
place in our national life than ever before. 

The table reproduced with this article 
lists the values of the main classifications of 
commodities and manufactured goods exported 
from Great Britain in 1939 and 1940. It will 
be seen that textile products account for nearly 
one-third of the total, with machinery and 


equipment the second largest group; iron 
and steel, chemicals, drugs, pottery, cutlery, 
vehicles and paper products are also large 


factors in our export trade. 

Under present war conditions, the Govern- 
ment does not release the detailed statistics 
relating to our Overseas trade that are avail- 
able under normal conditions, but it is alto- 
gether probable that textiles of all kinds will 
continue to be the backbone of British export 


markets probably being the United States of 
America and Argentina. Due to the present 
shipping situation, the importation of many 
raw materials that ordinarily would be freely 
available for processing for export purposes 
has been drastically curtailed. The export of 
foodstuffs has, for the time being, been pro- 
hibited entirely. Likewise, products the main 
content of which is steel, are in a very 
difficult position, and it appears likely that 
very few of such products will be available 
for export until after the war—or at least 
until the Battle of the Atlantic has been 
won completely and shipping is again avail- 
able to bring in raw materials undisturbed, 
and afterwards to carry the finished products 
to their destination. 

Now, while the war is still on, is the time for 








material. One German firm, on the other 


show films of various kinds of 
diseases, of the methods of com- 
bating them with his firm’s pro- 
ducts, and of the processes of the 
manufacture of drugs, etc. He 
also showed films of events in 
Germany and of winter resorts. 
He always carried with him 
sufficient samples of drugs for 
distribution as well as ample 
advertising material. He was in 
close contact with the officials 
of the Health Department. The 
agents themselves were kept 
supplied with a liberal quantity 
of advertising material. They nad 
up-to-date lists of senior Govern- 
ment officials, doctors, dentists 
and pharmacists throughout the 
country to whom a regular dis- 
tribution of samples and propa- 
ganda material was made. They 
were also given adequate funds 
for advertising in the local Press 
and for large poster advertising. 
The propaganda material which 





*Mr. R. Derwent Savage is the 









Bulletin,” and his article is based upon EXPORT TRADE. 


Trading Information Bureau. 





Managing Editor of “ Wartime Trading FOREIGN EXCHANGE FOR BEAUTIFUL BULBS: AN INSTANCE OF HOW BRITAIN IS BUILDING UP HER 
THE DUTCH BULB-GROWERS OF HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
Government, municipal and other authori- ALMOST A MONOPOLY OF THIS TRADE TO U.S.A., 
tative information compiled by the Wartime IT HAS NOW PASSED TO ENGLAND, 


TO BULB-GROWING. (Keystone.) 


was not discouraging. 


DAFFODILS AND THE LIKE HAD 

BUT WITH THE ENEMY OCCUPATION OF HOLLAND : anything 
io agp g 

WHERE THOUSANDS OF ACRES IN EAST ANGLIA ARE DEVOTED equal, if not surpass, any 


British manufacturers to plan for the future. 


i The comparison of British exports between 1939—the war having nm on The jori ill be able to d 
hand, sent out frorn Germany to work with nM , aie te ae a a oe a begu majority will probably not able to do 
their local agent a qualified chemist, who Mr. oer Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade, 

i Z. 4 bo May 9 said t our foreign trade still managed to maintain 
travelled in all parts of Iraq He he = high pre-war level,” and that by exporting goods worth £413,000,000 in 
vided with a portable cinema projector to with fully 30 per cent. of our markets lost, was a “truly remar 


on much actual export business until peace returns, 


‘an extraordinarily but the ground-work for post-war export 
remarkable regult.” development should be laid now. The 


world will always recognise and 
value British quality so long as 
present standards are maintained, 
and what our own producers must 
do first is to shed completely 
the apathy that has been so 
apparent in the past. Then 
they must study the methods 
by which other countries have 
taken from them the business 
which their respective industries 
formerly enjoyed, and they must 
set out to beat these countries 
at their own game. More than 
anything else, this boils down to 
aggressive and intelligent mer- 
chandising methods. This « ountry 
must prepare now to g0 “all 
out” for export trade, to the 
same degree as it is now “all 
out” for war production. If 
the need for this is grasped 
and acted upon, while Britain 
can never hope to become again 
“the world’s workshop ’’—n0 
country will ever again be able 
to attain that position—she will 
vastly increase her pre-war figures 
in all industries and thus bring 
about a return of prosperity to 
this country that should at least 


she has known in the past. 


trade for the remainder of hostilities, the largest. 
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2 <S From information received it appears that trouble with water boilers is not confined 
ong as S 
tained, 
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pletely : 
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a with locomotive boilers. In this case it’s the water itself which turns acid and vicious— causing holes in 
iethods ol 


shave Ml the tubes through which the water flows. When this happens the 9.8 (fast to London) becomes the 9.10 


















































to the kitchen variety which go out so readily. The railway authorities have trouble of a different kind 












usiness 
lustries && 
y ust (slow to the repair shops) and starts people thinking things all along the line. One result of the thinking 
yuntries aN 
€ than : . . . os 
own to was the production of a special alloy steel tube, with a capacity HOWELL & CO LTD 
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country 2 7 F . PERFECTA TUBE CO LTD 
o “all to resist the corrosion, called ‘Aquacidox’. The Steel Tubes ie 
to the B LTD 
ww “all . E 
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aoe TUBE PRODUCTS LTD 
T . . . . 
c agin | Ways in which steel tubes can keep businesses running to schedule. Saten cle 
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s bring 
arog ASTON - BIRMINGHAM: ENGLAND Manufacturers (particularly those concentrating AND COLD & CRT ERMA TUES SR AD 
“ Le O export business) who need advice or information on any job where steel tubes might \ BROMFORD TUBE CO LTD 
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oa help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist them in every possible way. 
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HERE are 
two ways of 
translating poetry: with literal fidelity, or by free para- 
phrase. The first method is useful to students, but is apt 
to be wooden, bald, and far from poetic. It can be more 
readily done in prose, where accuracy is not incompatible 
with high literary quality, as in Butcher and Lang’s ver- 
sion of the Odyssey. The second method appeals to readers 
wishing to know something of ancient or foreign poetry, 
but unable to appreciate the original. Perhaps the master- 
piece in this class is Edward Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam. 
Certainly it is a grand English poem, but which of us, save 
a few Orientalists, can say whether or not it is near to 
Omar’s Persian ? 


Among Fitzgerald’s disciples, and not unworthy of his 
master, must be numbered the urbane scholar who has 
given us “THE Opes oF Horace.” Translated into 
English Verse by Edward Marsh (Macmillan; 6s.).- To 
convey the Horatian flavour in English needs a blend of 
Praed’s wit with the mellowness of Tennyson. Sir Edward 
has both these qualities ; nor is he lacking in that curiosa 
jeltcitas for which Horace himself was supreme. His ren- 
dering has manifestly been a labour of love, and it could 
not have been done better. With their variety of metre, 
carefully adjusted to each particular theme, musical flow, 
and unerring choice of phrase, the Odes in this new dress 
are a delight in themselves as a fresh contribution to English 
verse. For the classical 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Skill to sing of time and eternity, but in more cryptic 
and mystifying fashion than Milton, characterises a new 
poem, from the most intellectually provocative of modern 
writers, entitled ‘“‘ Burnt Norton.” By T. S.. Eliot 
(Faber; 1s.). Those concepts, as the dominant theme, 
are at once introduced in the opening lines, which, 
for reasons of space readily intelligible, must here be 
set consecutively as in prose, with the verse divisions 
marked : “‘ Time present and time past | Are both perhaps 
present in time future, | And time future contained in time 
past. | If all time is eternally present | All time is un- 
redeemable. | What might have been is an abstraction| 
Remaining a perpetual possibility | Only in a world of 
speculation. | What might have been and what has been| 
Point to one end, which is always present. | Footfalls echo 
in the memory | Down the passage which we did not take| 
Towards the door we never opened | Into the rose-garden.” 

With the sad philosophic broodings that follow mingle 
brighter fancies, when the poet leads us into the garden, 
lured by a thrush’s song, to linger among the roses beside 
the lotos pool, or hear “ the hidden laughter of children 
in the foliage.” The drift of thought throughout is 
elusive and enigmatic, but withal strangely stimulat- 
ing. One minor point bothers me, and that is the relation 
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Old _ books let a 
and libraries 
figure a good deal in the lighter pieces contained, with more 
serious work, in a new volume from a distinguished modern 
‘ singer—‘“‘ Pores, 1930-1940.”" ByEdmund Blunden (Macmillan: 
10s. 6d.). This collection assembles most of the author’s verse 
written since the appearance of his “ Poems, 1914-1930," 
Special interest belongs to-day to the section of Echoes from 
the Great War (of 1914-1918), including one poem (destined to 
be refuted by events) on the Munich Conference, entitleq 
** Exorcised,” and to such pieces as ““A Window in Germany ” 
and “ About these Germans ’’—themes likewise subject to 
disillusionment. 


On the comic side Mr. Blunden has diverting soliloquies 
by books that have suffered from neglect, violence, or yp. 
congenial company. Thus a copy of Eliza Cook’s Poems, 
presented to a Victorian damsel by a faithless swain, tells 
of being thrown under a settee by its jilted owner, ang 
rescued by a housemaid only to become a lamp-stand 
while the Poetical Works of Samuel Rogers served to prop 
a chair-leg. Again, a ‘‘ Serious Call” from a neglected 
bookcase voices the boredom of ‘‘ Pepys’s Diary ” among 
a collection of sermons and other stodgy tomes. Mr. Blun- 
den gives a few graceful translations from the Greek 
anthology, but has not tackled Horace. 


In Mr. Matthiessen’s book on T. S. Eliot I find the latter 
praising Ezra Pound's 





scholar they will evoke 
happy memories and 
familiar problems of in- 
terpretation, while readers 
with little Latin will be 
spurred to remedy that 
defect and qualify for 
comparing them’ with the 
great original. 

Those of us who once 
lisped in classical numbers 
at our Alma Mater’s knee 
owe gratitude to Sir 
Edward for reviving our 
former faith, My own 
reaction to his work, 
doubtless a common one, 
has been to fish out from 
dusty shelves a pile of old 
books about Horace — 
texts, editions and trans- 
lations—dating from my 
school and college days, 
to con over favourite 
passages, and occasionally 
to consult Messrs. Lewis 
and Short. I have thus 
realised that the new 
version is truer to the 
spirit than to the letter, 
but that was the trans- 
lator’s avowed intention. 
Moreover, he has the 
support of Horace him- 
self, who in the Ars 
Poetica, admonishing 
Roman poets adaptiag 
from the Greek, says: 
* Nec verbum verbo curabis 








translations and “ the way 
in which he brings to life 
the Provengal . . . poets.” 
Here, possibly, is a clue to 
the affinities of another 
poet who evinces a certain 
spirit of violence and re- 
sentfulness against things 
as they are, favours the 
sinister and the macabre 
in theme and treatment, 
and terms insomnia “ the 
Muse of angry men.” 
Moreover, a _ Provencal 
subject gives the book its 
name—‘‘SONS OF THE 
MISTRAL.” By Roy 
Campbell (Faber ; 2s. 6d.). 
The title phrase occurs in 
“* Horses on the Camar- 
gue,” a short but intensely 
vivid poem describing 


A hundred snowy horses 
unconfined, 

The silver runaways of 
Neptune’s car 

Racing, spray-curled, like 
waves before the wind. 
Sons of the Mistral. ... 


In most of the poems the 
scene is laid in South 
Africa, while one is located 
at Tristan da Cunha and 
another relates the tortur- 
ing ride of Mazeppa. There 
is a pervading sense of 
rancour, but the poet’s 
command of picturesque 
diction reconciles one to 








vreddere _fidus interpres” 


his s@va indignatio. 


(“ Nor will you be at RECENTLY PURCHASED BY THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND FOR PRESENTATION TO THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, A . 3 
pains, interpreting faith- OXFORD: A LANDSCAPE DRAWING OF A TYPE HITHERTO UNREPRESENTED IN OUR MUSEUMS BY JEAN ANTOINE WATTEAU Another well - known 
fully, to render word for (1684-1721), SHOWING A CASTLE AND OTHER BUILDINGS IN THE MIDDLE-DISTANCE, AND HIGH MOUNTAINS RISING ABOVE poet, in whom war and 


word”). Explaining his 


THE SKYLINE. (ACTUAL SIZE, ABOUT 131IN. BY 17} IN.) 


politics and the cares of 


own principles in trans- The subject is a landscape romantically conceived with the figure of a man and a fallen tree in the foreground, and the drawing, which office have not quenched 


lation, Sir Edward writes : 
“Unless the version can 
give the illatinate reader 
some notion of Horace’s quality as a poet, it is a superfluity, 
a game whick scholars play to amuse themselves and annoy 
one another. ... Of such translations it might be said 
that ‘faith unfaithful keeps them falsely true’; for the 
one thing certain is that a poem cannot be represented 
by a piece of verse that does not stand on its own legs 
in its own language. Exact fidelity, when by a lucky 
chance attainable, is a great virtue ; but it comes second 
te ease and naturalness, and when the capricious Goddesses 
of Rhyme and Metre oppose the attempt the translator 
must have the same freedom as the poet.” 


I am not criticising, therefore, but merely suggesting 
an experiment, if I ask whether there might not be yet 
another way of translating Horace : not necessarily a better 
way, but different, and hitherto, I believe, untried. Briefly, 
it is—to render each Ode in the same metre as the original, 
to abandon rhyme, and possibly to import into English, 
for this particular purpose, Latin usages that would bring 
the translation closer to the original in form. In Horace’s 
day rhyme was unknown. Why, then, be hampered by 
it? As to verbal innovations, we have tolerated absurd 
distortions from certain modernists. Why should not a 
few novelties of a less fantastic sort be admitted if they 
assist compression and help to show what Latin verse was like? 
That our ianguage can lend itself well to rhymeless Horatian 
prosody is exemplified by Tennyson’s Alcaics on Milton : 

O mighty-mouth’d inventor of harmonies, 
O skill’d to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages ; 


is in red chalk of that particularly rich shade that Watteau evidently preferred to the more brick-red “ tiv 
small and little known group of copies made by him By Venetian sixteenth-century landscape studies in the Titian-Campagnola tradition. 


date is almost certainly 1715. 


between the poem and its title, which is left unexplained. 
I see, by the way, that Mr. Eliot has just been elected 
President of the Classical Association. Hitherto his name 
has seldom been associated with classical studies, but 
reference to Mr. F. O. Matthiessen’s book, ‘“‘ The Achieve- 
ment of T. S. Eliot,” reveals that at one time he read 
Greek philosophy at Oxford, and later taught Latin at 
Highgate School. It would be interesting to have his 
comments on Sir Edward Marsh’s Horace. 


The recent death of Sir James Frazer recalls Mr. 
Matthiessen’s remark that the author of “The Waste 
Land ” “ was affected profoundly by his reading of ‘ The 
Golden Bough.’” This brings me to a booklet, paper- 
covered like “ Burnt Norton” and of equal price, called 
“THe Smu.ver Winn” and Other Poems. By Roger 
Venables (London: W. J. Bryce, 41, Museum Street, 
W.C.1 ; Oxford : Basil Blackwell ; 1s.). These poems I find 
very attractive, especially as they take me to old haunts 
in the West Country. They are mainly descriptive of 
nature, expressing in happy mood and flowing rhythm 
the changeful tones of sky and sea, cliff and valley, woods 
and streams, with occasional divagations into folk-lore and 
local legend. One such allusion shows this poet also to be 
a disciple of Sir James Frazer. 


The page of The Golden Bough with its mistletoe cover grows dim 
in the failing light, 

And dim the golden lettering on the green back 

Of Hunt’s Romances of Cornwall ; 





Sanguine,” is one of a comparatively the sacred fire, will please 


his former readers, and 
win new ones, with a 
revised edition of ‘‘ Poems To Baa.” By Godfrey Locker 
Lampson (Murray; 3S. 6d.). These are love poems in a 
vein of chivalrous devotion, ardent but not sensuous, and 
expressed with quiet grace. Most of them form a sonnet 
sequence. 


Mr. Locker Lampson’s sonnet beginning “I once spied 
Beauty sleeping in a rose,’ ranks not unworthily with 
poetic tributes to the Queen of Flowers gathered in ‘ THE 
Rose Upon Her Briar.” An anthology compiled by 
Helen Temperley (Lane; 7s. 6d.). The selection, com- 
prising both verse and prose, shows good judgment «s far 
as it goes, and many passages have a social as well as a 
floral interest. Milton, Gray, Wordsworth, Browning, and 
Matthew Arnold apparently said nothing about roses 
sufficiently memorable for inclusion. Among a few examples 
from antiquity is a prose version (given anonymously) of 
some stanzas from Horace. The numerous sections are 
fancifully classified, each being prefaced by a short essay. 
It seems odd to put Cowper and Coleridge under “ Victorian 
Rosebuds.” Nevertheless, this anthology, which mostly 
defines itself as “‘ haphazard clippings from a small collec- 


tion of books,” possesses both charm and merit. I have 
enjoyed it because it reminds me of a wonderful art 
garden near Newark made by an old school friend of mi 


who was a nephew of Dean Hole. That great peste 
and genial humorist is quoted briefly by the anthologist 
in her first essay, but I am surprised that she did not ~— 
further on the rich material he provides in “A Boo 
About Roses.” [Continued overleaf. 
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BOOKS OR THE DAY—(Continued from page 682.) 





War literature is an elastic term that covers a large 
variety of books, ranging from histories, biographies and 
professional studies to all kinds of personal reminiscences, 
many of which, now that the front extends practically 
to the whole nation, come from men and women in 
civil life. 


In the category of military criticism, a book of outstand- 
ing interest, especially for readers of this paper, who follow 
week by week in our pages the author’s well-informed com- 
mentary on current events, is “‘ THE NATURE OF MODERN 
WarFareE.” By Cyril Falls (Methuen; 4s.). As one of 
the official historians of the last war, Captain Falls recorded 
Allenby’s campaign in Palestine, operations in France 
early in 1917, and the fighting in Macedonia, over country 
traversed during the recent Balkan hostilities. The present 
volume contains his lectures delivered this year at Cam- 
bridge, under the Lees Knowles Foundation, the subjects 
being the Doctrine of Total War, the Mechanised Attack, 
Tactics of Defence, and Immutable Realities, and he has 
added:-another chapter, with a close bearing on the recent 
struggle in Greece, entitled Notes on Mountain War. 
It was in the same series of annual lectures at Cambridge 
that Sir Archibald Waveil gave his now well-known 
addresses on Generalship, lately published in book form. 
Captain Falls, it may be added, is Military Correspondent 
of The Times. 


While the lectureship may have been primarily designed 
for military students, the audiences perhaps included a 
more mixed element, for this book at any rate is not above 
the head of the ordinary civilian, who will find it extremely 
readable and absorbing. Among topical matters discussed 
are methods of tank warfare, in attack and defence ; air 
co-operation with ground forces, as shown in the German 
offensives ; difficulties in defending mountain positions, 
as illustrated in Greece and Abyssinia ; the uses of camou- 
flage ; air-borne troops and parachutists; and the value 
of sea-power in strategy. In his chapter on mechanised 
attack, Captain Falls describes what he considers the best 
type of armoured formation, and in that on defence tactics 
observes that ‘“‘ the tank itself is one of the best answers 
to the tank.” Dealing with wider issues, he criticises our 
system of organising the conduct of the war, and suggests 
the formation of a small planning committee to work in 
conjunction with the vast American effort for the supply 
of war material. 


. 


Democracy has so far failed to proclaim its creed with 
sufficient force and resounding appeal in reply to the loud 
and confident pzans of Nazi ideology. Captain Falls does 
not overlook the military importance of such propaganda. 
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‘“ The present war,” he writes, “ is likely to be won largely 
by the conviction of millions of ordinary people in many 
lands that we have something better to offer than have 
our enemies. We have to appeal to mass-minds as well 
as to fight and to forge weapons. We have to make them 
admit the merit of our ideals, and that seems to require 
a fuller definition of war aims than has yet been 
given.” 


Another question which has exercised the lay mind is 
that of man-power. In view of frequent references in 
war communiqués to the enemy’s “ numerical superiority,” 
‘** sheer weight of numbers,”’ and so on, it has been difficult 
to understand statements (made perhaps before the fall 
of France) to the effect that we did not need masses of 
men so long as we got enough machines. On this point 
Captain Falls is definite. Having discussed mechanised 
attack, he says : ‘* Will such formations do away with mass 
warfare? I think pot. General de Gaulle, a brilliant 
specialist, once said to me: ‘ Our masses did nothing ; and 
the German masses did nothing,’ the suggestion being 
that masses are useless. I would answer that the German 
masses justified themselves by existing. Had they not 
existed, the French would not have submitted to an 
Armistice.” And again, in his concluding chapter on 
Immutable Realities, he remarks: “I hardly think it can 
plausibly be argued that we should not be happy now to 
have fighting by our side those great armies in consort 
with which we gained victory in France and the Balkans 
twenty-two years ago.” 


Both these matters—man-power for Britain abroad 
and a challenging democratic gospel—are mentioned inci- 
dentally as crying needs in “ EUROPEAN SprinG.” By 
Clare Boothe (Hamish Hamilton; ros. 6d.). The author, 
like other American writers, is generously giving her royalties 
in this country to British war charities. That gesture 
denotes her sympathies, as does her anti-Nazi play, ‘‘ Margin 
for Error,’’ produced at the Apollo Theatre in London last 
August, and the whole trend of the present volume. At 
the same time, she does not spare criticism of Britain and 
France, or, indeed, of her own country, and her attitude is 
that of the candid friend, rather than the undiscriminating 
devotee of democracy. Her book represents one of the 
most powerful, though least obtrusive, forms of propa- 
ganda—that of personal influence exercised through social 
contacts and private conversations. Written in vivacious 
and witty style, it gives a frank portrayal of character and 
incident, with many a caustic thrust at politicians. In 
controversy, one of her most effective weapons is the 
rhetorical question, left for those attacked thereby to answer. 
Everyone who wishes to visualise the social scene, here and 
across the Channel, during several months of war, from 
an American point of view, and to understand the 
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cross-currents of American opinion, should not negle 
very revealing and provocative book. 








Miss Boothe came over from the States early | 


: “aa ast year 
to discover for herself the state of affairs in Eur; 


Y 
met many prominent people in Italy (where she first ten 
France, England, Holland and Belgium. In Rome z 


had long talks with Count Ciano, warned him against th 
Germans, and found his mind “ hopelessly imprisoneq in 
Fascist ideology.”” People there were so scared of men- 
tioning political leaders by name that she and a friend 
* always referred to Mussolini as the Big Apple and Ciano | 
as the Little Apple,’ to the great relief of their Italian 
acquaintances. In France she chatted with Paris shop- 
girls, as well as politicians, and with soldiers in the Maginot 
Line. Holland and Belgium during her visits were on the 
eve of disaster, and she slept in Brussels on the night before 
the first German bombs fell on that city. Afterwards she 
witnessed at close quarters some of the opening stages in 
the Battle of France. She saw tragic things before she 
eventually left Europe by “‘ the last open door ”— Portugal— 
to return to the U.S.A. by air in the ‘“* Yankee Clipper ” 
from Lisbon. ‘I suddenly knew,” she says, ‘* that unless 
Uncle Sam wedged his toe in the door, or, better still, God 
performed some miracle in men’s hearts, that door, too 
would soon be closed.” : 


Concerning the question of man-power for the British 
cause, the author recalls: ‘“‘ How often my French and 
English friends had said to me : * All we need from America 
is credit. We don’t need men.’ ‘Oh, they don’t need 
men now,’ I thought, ‘but they ll need them later’” 
Regarding the need of a democratic manifesto to the world 
she quotes one of Queen Wilhelmina’s Ladies-in-Waiting, 
a Dutch Baroness, who, in reference to the ‘ Crusade for 
German thought ”’ (as she called it) sweeping over Europe, 
sighed and said : “I do not see how we shall stop it, unless 
we have some philosophy, some burning revolution, some 
crusade of our own to oppose it. Have you found one in 
France, in England, in Holland?” Miss Boothe herself 
writes of her own compatriots in the United States : “ Like 
the Allies, we have no counter-revolutionary ideals, no 
dynamic ideals at all to set up against that of the Nazis. 
Is it possible that what we need most now is not a programme 
for a party, not a plan for national defence, but a redefining 
of a Way of Life for Christian and Democratic people? . . . 
The best defence against a powerful and positive dynamic 
ideology is . . . to set up an equally powerful and dynamic 
ideology against it... . I am glad that I went to Europe 
last spring, because there I found out what I went to find 
out: I found out what I, anyway, mean by Democracy. 
I mean what the Declaration of Independence meant by 
it: ‘ Liberty and justice for all.’ ... So we fought for 
it, and that is what made us Americans.” 
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HILLMAN MINX 
The Worlds most Successful Light Car 


First produced in 1932, the Hillman Minx has been developed year 


by year, to ever higher standards of efficiency. 
progress which has made its reliability and economy a byword all 


over the world. 


Even the earliest models can be seen in scores on the roads, day 


in, day out, still giving faithful service. 


The Minx is now on active service 
with H.M. Forces, gaining new ex- 
perience which will assist its future 
development. 
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N these days, when glorious works of art are apt to vanish overnight in a flaming 
horror of dust and rubble, it is salutary to remind oneself of the existence 

of thousands of readily movable and easily protected smaller things which, in 
their way, are as noble monuments to the eager, questing spirit of freedom, to 


man’s passionate search for beauty, as great buildings nobly conceived and 
finely executed. Among them are surely to be numbered certain engravings 
and etchings. The craft, it is true, is a minor artistic activity, not, generally 
speaking, to be compared with painting or sculpture: yet, when practised by a 
very few rare spirits of great originality, it was raised to extraordinary heights, 
and in their hands is seen to be capable of subtleties of expression which touch 
the heart and lighten the spirit. 

Of all the hundreds of gifted men who have made etchings, there is one who 
stands entirely alone: that man is Rembrandt (1609-1669). Others, before and 
since, are,competent: he is supreme. Itis possible to find his equal as a painter 
—or, rather, it is possible to find others who can be compared to him. There 
are no etchers, not onc, with 
anything like his skill or his 
insight with the etching needle. 
The point about the process 
(which cannot be described in 
detail in a brief note) is that 
whereas in a line-engraving the 
furrow on the metal plate from 
which the prints are taken is 
cut with a burin, in an etching 
it is bitten, eaten into, by acid. 
The ground is covered with a 
wax composition, and the etcher 
draws on this with his needle, 
cutting through to the surface 
of the copper. Then the plate 
is put in a bath of acid, which 
eats into the lines of the design, 
and does not touch the part still 
covered by the wax. As the 
soft wax offers practically no 
resistance, the artist can draw 
with the needle. almost as freely 
as if he was using pencil on 
paper. That is pure etching, but 
it can be—and often was—com- 
bined with the ordinary engraving 
process, reinforcing lines already 
cut in the plate with the graver. 
It was sometimes also combined 
with dry-point. The distinction 
between these three terms? In 
etching you burn, in engravink 
you push, in dry-point you drag, 
—i.e., you draw the steel point 
over the plate just like a 
pencil, you don’t push it forward as you do in engraving. 

Even in a small-scale reproduction it is possible to guess at something of the 
quality of Rembrandt’s etched line (Fig. 1), and the depth and richness of the 
shadows, of the luminous middle-distance, of the lovely balance and interplay 
of tree and rock, houses and figures. The longer one lives with such a thing, 
the more one sees in it—there’s not a mark in it which has not its emphasis. 
Should all pictures tell a story? This is, of course, St. Jerome and his Lion, but 
I don’t think Rembrandt was particularly interested in St. Jerome, but 
in light and shade, foliage and 
buildings, men and beasts, the 
whole exciting subtle geometry 
of natural forms. (The 
facetious, by the way, have 
been heard to entitle this etching 
‘Home Guard off Duty, with 
British Lion in Attendance.’’) 
The figure is incidental to the 
landscape— man is not the 
measure of all things—in short, 
this is a modern picture, for, 
unlike the Chinese, it is only 
comparatively recently that 
Europeans have been able to 
think of landscapes as land- 
scapes, and not merely as back- 
grounds for human activities. 

The other illustration (Fig. 2) 
belongs to a different world— 
a world which was _ just 
emerging from medizvalism 
into the light of day. Once 
upon a time—though indeed it 
was long ago—something good 
came out of Nuremburg— 
something clean and intelligent 
and forceful. The creator of 
this ‘and other rare engravings 
was Albert Diirer, a man not 


I. A MASTERLY ETCHING OF ST. JEROME AND 
THE LION BY REMBRANDT (1606-1669), WHO 
ACHIEVED ABSOLUTE SUPREMACY IN THE 
ETCHER’S ART. 
“It is possible to find his equal as a painter,” states 
the writer of the article on this page, “. . . There are 
no etchers, not one, with anything like his skill or his 
insight with the etching needle.” A copy of this etching 
fetched 150 guineas in June 1940. 




















quite in the first rank, perhaps, i. 
but nevertheless a considerable - = — 


and important figure. The 2. A RARE ENGRAVING, DATED 1503, WHICH 
symbolism of this famous print REALISED 270 GUINEAS IN JUNE 1940: ‘“‘ THE 
is not without its ‘moral to COAT-OF-ARMS AND THE SKULL,”’ BY ALBERT 


DURER (1471-1528), THE GREAT REPRESENTATIVE 
GERMAN PAINTER, DRAUGHTSMAN AND ENGRAVER. 
“Once upon a time . . . something good came out of 


Nuremburg—something clean and intelligent and force- 
ful e symbolism of this famous print is not 


modern Germany—the gorgeous 
panoply of arms and the end 
thereof. 

One hears sometimes that 


war—and especially such a without its moral to modern Germany—the gorgeous 
war as this—is certain to panoply of arms and the end thereof.” 
affect not only the general Reproductions by Courtesy of Colnaghi and Co. 


interest in works of art, but 

their values. It is true that many fine but not exceptional prints and pictures change 
hands to-day for less than they did a few years ago. The auction record of these 
two prints is interesting. A copy of the Rembrandt was last seen at auction at 
Christie’s in June 1940. It made 150 guineas. Two other examples were sold, one in 
1936, the other in 1937. The prices were {£99 15s. and £63 respectively. The Diirer 
made 270 guineas when it appeared last, also in June 1940. Previous prices for com- 
parable examples of the same print were: 1929, £170; 1936, £115 Ios. F. D. 
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ESTABLISHED 1772 


5-7, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S, 
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A Chippendale mahogany Chair with 
finely carved open back and _ loose 
stuffed seat —c. 1765 
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Smokers’ 
‘Fur’ 


How fo detect it— 
How to prevent if 











Try this now. kun your tongue round 
your mouth—do you notice it... a rough 
woolly feeling ? Smokers’ fur has got a hold, 
and jis staining your teeth. But don't 
worry, you can stop this fur from ruining 
the look of your teeth. 

Dentists know smokers’ fur is caused by 
excess acid in the mouth, Kill the acid and 
you shift the fur. What is the scientific way 
to destroy mouth acid? 12,000 dentists say 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ brand antacid the 
most effective antacid known. They recom- 
mend smokers to use the toothpaste contain- 
ing ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’— the only toothpaste 
containing it—Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 


1S 


Commence fighting mouth acid to-night. Geta = 
of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia and clean your — 
with it each night and morning. Then you ll fee 


the difference; no more morning mouth; no more 


stale breath. Instead you ’ll have teeth which look 
clean, feel clean, are clean; a sweet mouth to give 
new zest to smoking. A mouth that will say Good 
morning! and mean it. . 
Tax) 


7hd., 1/1 and 1/104 (including Purchase 
Sold everywhere. 


Phillips’ 


Dental Magnesia 








; ion of 
‘ * ds the trade mark of Phillips’ preperaiion 
% ‘Mik of Magnesia of 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 


be lent,‘ re-sold, 





hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 3d.; it it % 
o* in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, 


and that it shall not be lent, fe-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 


literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Also 3/3 Upper Union 
Manchester; 13 The Hard, Portsmouth. And at Boscombe, Camberley, Dorking, 


Drottwich, Heysham, He 


Officers’ 
UNIFORMS 


Ready to Wear 


With Branches in many 
parts of the country 
Moss Bros. is now in the 
nature of a nation-wide 
organisation, which means 
that newly gazetted offi- 
cers and officers requiring 
renewals need rarely go 
far afield to take advan- 
tage of what is probably 
the best known ready- 
for-wear Officers’ tailor- 
ing service in the world. 


MOSS 
BROS: 


Naval, Military & R.A.F Outfitters 


COVENT GARDEN 


Corer of KING ST. & BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 





St., Aldershot; 76 Park St., Bristol; 5 St. Ann’s Sq., 


we, likley, Salisbury, Shoreham, Shrivenham and York, 




















How Horlicks 


can supplement children’s 
food in war-time 


VERYONE knows that the actually need relatively more protein 


shortage of sweets falls hard than adults. ’ i? 

on children. Here again, Horlicks is of great 
value. There is a very high proportion 
The craving they have for sweet — of protein in Horlicks — 14.2%. Half 
things reflects a profound physio- of this is milk protein, half cereal 
logical need — their , protein: an ideal 

need for a food that = dietary yield. 
is all quickly con- 
verted into energy. 


Horlicks also sup- 
plies the protective 


minerals. It is an 
Horlicks consists 


especially good source 
largely of natural of phosphorus. 
sugars (milk sugar So let your children 
and malt sugars) have Horlicks. They’ll 


and dextrins. These 
pass very rapidly into 
the bloodstream, pro- 
viding just the quick 


love it and it will do 
them so much good. 
Prices are the same as 

, before the war : from 
car’ a two shillings a bottle, 
need. 


i at all chemists and 
Without risk of up- grocers. If your 


set, too! Children can take a lot of | chemust or grocer is temporarily out of 
Horlicks quite safely, with nothing but stock of Horlicks, ask him again in a 
benefit. Indeed, in cases of summer few days’ time: probably by then a 
diarrhoea, Horlicks isrecommendedand _ further delivery will have been made. 
widely used in hospitals because, being Note : Some children like their Horlicks 
absorbed high up in the alimentary « neat ”’—taken ona teaspoon straight 
canal, it maintains the patient’sstrength — {9m the bottle. In this way it seems 
without reaching the irritated bowel. more like the sweets they miss, and 
f . . even in this concentrated form Horlicks 
The shortage of protein (meat, fish, can be digested easily. 
eggs) also falls hardest on children. For 


though it is not widely known, children HORLICKS 








The man inside a ‘ Viyella’ Tunic 
Shirt will keep cool in the sun 
and run no risk of chill in the 
althy, ab- 
sorbent texture of ‘ Viyella’ looks 


evening shade. The he 


after that. 


This regulation military tunic 


shirt is designed for 


overseas. It is perfect for 
warm climates, and its colour 
and comfort never lose their 
way in the wash. (The same 
goes for ‘ Viyella’ Tropical 


Stockings.) 
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service 























SHIRTS - - - - 25/6 
STOCKINGS - - 5/9 
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Viyella 


REGD. 


MILITARY TUNIC 
SHIRTS 


and Regulation 
stockings 
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1, CHESIL STREET, WINCHESTER. The Old Chesil Rectory, considered one of the 
most historic houses in the City, dating back to 1450. 

The slow, maturing process of time plays its part in the 
production of that other Notable Number—Player’s No. 3. 
Mellowness, distinctive flavour and finer quality — these 
characteristics are achieved through studied maturing of 










PLAIN OR selected leaf. 
CORK TIPS 

20 For 1/10 ' 

50 FOR 4/6 PLAYER'S 

50 TINS 











EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 


‘<i only) 4/7 
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And Now Games 


BRITISH 
























A magnificent publication, uniform with the now famous 
“British Warships,” giving in panoramic form every 
aeroplane (except for those still on the Secret List) now 
in the Royal Air Force and the Fleet Air Arm. In 
addition are given the types that come from the United 
States of America te supplement those of British make 
in the air services of the Empire. 
Also you will find interesting material such as the chief 
types of German and Italian aircraft used against us, 
and other items dealing with the war in the air. 
Paintings and drawings by our Special Artist, Captain 
_C. E. Turner, include The Wellington Taking Off for 
Action, The Hampden in Action, and The Skua in Action. 


“BRITISH AIR FORCES” is bound in a blue imitation leather cover, 
size 19 inches wide by 12} inches deep. All of the magnificent 
illustrations are printed by the photogravure process. 


AIR FORCES! 


Published by The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


One New Oxford Street, London. W.C. 1 





Informative drawings by our Special Artist, Mr. 
G. H. Davis, include diagrams of the Spitfire, Hurricane, 
Defiant, Blenheim, Wellington and Whitley ; also draw- 
ings explaining aircraft machine-guns and shell-guns, 
torpedoes and how they are launched from the air by 
Swordfish of the Fleet Air Arm; details of aerial 
cameras and how aerial photography is carried out by 
the British Air Forces. 


Interesting drawings by our Special War Artist, Captain 
Bryan de Grineau, include a Whitley receiving its 
supply of bombs and an operations room of the R.A.F. 


Fighter Command. 
Price 3 / 6 each 


Obtainable from the Publisher, 
By Post, Inland and Foreign, 4/- 








“ The Illustrated London News,” 


Commonwealth House, 
MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 




















Smokers who desire the 
best cigarettes naturally 
ask for STAT E 
= aE ange EXPRESS 555. This 
Sainicane SN GNY well-merited confidence 


iy é 
ALLA VIAN | Wa is due 26 the perfection 


Tact of quality which has 
been maintained by the 
manufacturers of 
STATE EXPRESS 555 
1 S188 cigarettes for over half 
. ay a : a century. 
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BURBERRY 


Services 
Equipment 





Since 1890, Burberrys have 
figured as an equipment ally 
at home and abroad, in the 
Arctic, at the Equator, on 
land, sea and air, as dependable 
in every form of warfare under 
the most trying conditions. 
Burberry Uniforms 


are a 


union in themselves. They 


are comfortable, weather 
seasoned, cut to regimental 


correctness, durable in the 


accepted difficulties of baro- 


! Send for Burberry Services | 
| Booklet No. 52 stating regi- | 
! ment or corps. 'Phone: 
| WHI 3343. Telegrams: 
| Burberry,Lesquare,London | 


meter and unorthodox 


campaign. 


The Burberry British- 
Warm is a smart, 
lightweight top - coat, 
snug and secure. 
Made in’ fleece, it 
is tailored to give the 


maximum of body com- 


fort without hampering 





the legs —the best 






aoeac@eeav 
ee*r4 cor 


defence against a 








weather offensive. 


BURBERRYS 2 tm 5 
| LTD., Aldershot and Basingstoke 





TUESDAY 


yauee 
quseeesseerr ~~ ; 


990008 | - Re” JP 


ae 


FIVE DAYS 
listening? 





—there’s Broadeasting 
every day of the week 





HERE ’S 90 hours’ listening in Oldham 
accumulators-—— enough to give you 







a full seven-day week of all your favourite 
programmes —without recharging. De- 
signed to hold their charge longer, Oldham 
Radio Accumulators recharge quicker — 
and are constructed for long trouble-free 
service. If you want really big capacity 
you must choose an Oldham “ Magna” 
possessing 25% more capacity than any 
ordinary accumulator—without any -in- 
crease in size. Saves you 3d. in every 
shilling you now spend on recharging. 
Switch on to Oldham and enjoy more 


listening with less trouble and cost. 


The Oldham “ Magna”—25% more 
capacity in same size — easy-to- 
connect —short-proof terminals — 
Price 11 /6 (with Capacity Clock 12/6) 

Plus Purchase Tax 








EXTRA-CAPACITY ACCUMULATORS 


OLDHAM & SON LTD. DENTON, MANCHESTER _ EST. 1865. 


Nanufacturers of Aectric Storage Batteries jor all purposes 





"G.A. 2148 
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%, when my 


BRAEMAR 


wears out ? 


Even a Braemar can’t last for 
ever, but you can give it a new 
lease of life in wartime by sending 
it for a ‘Stitch-in-Time’. Yes, your 
cherished Braemar Knitwear and 
Underwear can now be repaired, 
re-shaped or whatever you want. 
With rough, tough wear — Brae- 
mar elbows may go, undies fray, 
skirts need grooming. Ask your 
Braemar retailer about this im- 
‘ Stitch-in-Time’ 
Service or write to address below 
for new booklet giving full details. 


SEND IT TO THE 
vf 


portant new 


THROUGH 
YOUR RETAILER 


SAVES MEN’S THINGS, TOO? Send 
your husband’s pet. pullovers, vests, even 
pants—for rebinding, replacing worn parts, 
etc., etc. A ‘ Stitch-in-Time’ makes them 
good as new again. 


INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LID., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 





Some people are born economical : 
others have economy thrust upon them 
by the tax-gatherer. Both sorts take 
soda with it and so can appreciate the 
economy of a Sparklets Syphon, which 
is also an insurance against running out 
of soda at awkward moments. It costs 
a few shillings to buy, but you save on 
each refill. In fact, it pays to ‘have 
another’. And that’s a comforting 
thought these days. 





SEVERAL MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 
12/6d. to 42/- (plus tax). 
Sparklets Bulbs 4/- doz. 

Full particulars from Chemists 
and Stores, or from Dept. L. 


RENOVATION & REPAIR SERVICE 
Old Sparklets Syphons can be 
renovated or repaired quickly, 
and at moderate cost. Forward 
to Sparklets Ltd., or write for 


particulars, 
? 


parklers 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


REFILLABLE SYPHON 





SPARKLETS LIMITED, DEPT. L, LONDON, N.18 





You are a lucky man 
if your tailor still has 
a few lengths of Sportex. 


The town or country suit he cuts for you in this 
firm-woven, rough-and-tumble resisting, Scottish 


cloth will last you well into the piping days. 
if he can’t get any—don’t forget the. name. 


And 
The 


present state of affairs—unlike a suit of Sportex— 


won't last for ever. 


Scotland’ hardest wearing cloth 





Vip 


Re 


Lites. 


You're a different person after a 


warm wash with Wright's— 
refreshed and invigorated ; all the 
stains of travel and the fear of 
infection quickly cleansed away 


in that fragrant, antiseptic lather. 


So thorough—and so gentle too! 7 


Before you go anc when 
you get there | 


WRIGHTS| 
Coal Tar 
Soap 


THE SAFE SOAPXY 
73d. per tablet 
PURCHASE TAX INCLUDED 


Ww. 
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Rotting wood 
oceee OF Good 
Sound Timber? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN 
YOUR HANDS—ANDA 
DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 


T fC MAY BE 
OF YICTIMS 


Tender, bleeding gums are 


yer signs, which neglected, lead to 
disease (Pyorrhca). Daily use of 
ians will eradicate these gum affec- 
used in time, prevent them 
gether. 
yusands of dentists use Forhans Anti- 
rhoea Astringent. Thousands of them recom- 
i Forhans Brand Special Formula Dentifrice 
i contains Forhans Anti-pyorrhcea Astringent. 
t let pyorrha@a claim you as a victim. Guard 
ist it now before it is too 
See your dentist, and 
using Forhans to-day ! 
ree sizes. 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
furmula”’ Anti- 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 


No unprotected timber 
is ever safe from in- 
festation by Dry-rot 
spores and the conse- 
quent damage Dry-rot 
causes. In tropical cli- 
mates the added menace 
of White Ants makes 
it still more important 
that timber should 
be safely protected 





z Ra’ bed 
JUST BRUSH YOUR 
TEETH WITH IT”... 


against these pests. Unprotected roof beams, floor joists and 
other structural woodwork are liable to attack also by Death- 
Watch Beetle. There is, however, one certain protection against 
all the enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Preserving 
Stain. Repairs and renewals are costly. 
Avoid this expense by timely treatment 


SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 





THE PLUS B OF WHEATMEAL 




















fter a ene a Re : . . P 
ree oe with Solignum, the leading Wood. 
ye Baker, or write Bermaline, Fairley Strect, A 
Gl w, S.W.1. 
ae S Preservative, used throughout gn ee. sins 
world for more than thirty-five years. = and waite ANT DESTROYER 
all the : FREE: SEND A POST CARD FOR COLOUR CARD AB 
ips \ SOLIGNUM LTD. DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.,C.2 
sar of acs ie ee ee Oo. 2, 7. 5.o 2B: 25, Ss Wa LLOW LANE, CO sO eee 
j a 





away E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 


E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 





CHESTER : 23, Bridge Street Row. 
OXFORD : 133-134, High Street. 
CHELTENHAM : 25, Promenade. PRINTS 





e too! 


P.$.T.LTD. London | 


develop those faculties of mind 





i which today’s world of business 
demands. Start life anew — with- 

W out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
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“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
wie People Bp NEWS” IN WARTIME 


Jhe : XSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. § WING to the paper shortage it is essential to place a standing order with 
ae M your newsagent to make sure of getting your copy of “THE 


COLD WITH 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” each week. 


By a Paper Control Order, the output of British paper is drastically 


restricted and all publications are compelled to exercise the strictest economy, at ’ i 
and in future no periodicals can be stocked for casual sale. It is therefore iy 
imperative to place an order for your copy each week. 

Those desiring to have “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” sent 
to friends in neutral countries should send a subscription to The Publisher. 
Illustrated London News and Sketch, Ltd., Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C.1. Subscription rates are given hereunder :— 


Published at 1/3 Weekly 





hen STOP THAT 


0k telling how you may receive age-old 














The Ideal Pair 





Three 
months, 
no extras 


Twelve months, Six months, 
including including 
Xmas Number | Xmas Number 


Six months, 
no extras 





/AN HEUSEN [it] oe 


COLLAR . : =p 
CANADA | £3 14s. 4d. {1 18s. 7d. {1 15s. 9d. | 183. od. 


or Style & Long Wear and NEWFOUNDLAND | 1 & : = 


The above terms are inclusive of postage e 
THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 


£1 19s. 8d. £1 16s. rod. 18s. 6d. 








from your Chemist 2/3 & 34 
including Purchase Tax 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 
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|) JOHNNIE WALKE 


Born 1820—still going strony 
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